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“... Children or Servants may 
be in danger to Grow Barberous, 
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A Study of the Poor in Scituate-Norwell: 1624-1900* 


“.. Children or Servants may 
be in danger to Grow Barberous, 
Rude or Stubborn, and so prove 
Pests instead of Blessings to the 
Country...” 


* The title is taken from work by Samuel Hayes Elliot on 
New England poor houses. The illustration is “The 
Mothers” by Kathe Kollowitz, a German painter, 
printmaker and sculptor whose works depict working class 
poverty and hunger. (Wikipedia) 
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POVERTY: 1624-1900 


“The poor-house is the possible chance of 
every man, woman and child. It is the refuge 
of the blind, the lame, the outcast. And who 
may not become as one of these, even? 
(Elliot, “Chattels” 67) 
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INTRODUCTION 


“More than issues of humanity, social concern, sympathy, it was the bottom line that prompted the design 
of social welfare programs” (Source?) 


Public Welfare in America has been both a cause and a commerce from the very beginning days of 
colonial settlement. To social reformers it was a cause to lobby for, preach about, and demonstrate for. 
For public officials supervising its administration, it was a program to account for how it used tax dollars. 
The poor were caught in between, managing life, love, illness and death, as best they could. 


As they developed in America, poverty programs followed particular patterns influenced by political, 
economic, and social concerns. Although they waxed and waned through various economic cycles as the 
numbers of poor either grew or shrank, these forms of assistance largely fell into two categories: aid given 
to the indigent in their own or neighbors’ homes, referred to as “outdoor relief’ and that which was given 
in specialized institutions for the poor and referred to as “indoor relief.” 


Whatever the form of the aid, it was marked by attitudes and judgments of the poor about whether they 
were worthy recipients of public aid or not. Change in the system always came as the ideals of one reform 
or another failed to be realized but what drove change the most was cost. In the end public welfare was a _ 
business like any other. 


Numbers of Poor | 

How many of the early settlers were poor? Did poverty rates approximate what they are today? 
Calculating the rate in early settlements is tricky because no uniform counting system was in place until 
1790. But scholars have devised formulas to aid in making estimates. Applying those to available 
numbers for the Plymouth Colony indicate that there was a total of about 3,105 settlers in 1643. Of that 
total, 219 were freemen or adult male householders in good standing in the community. Even more men, 
621 of them to be exact, between the ages of 16 and 60 were allowed to bear arms: Using those numbers 
we can say that about 1.8% of the Plymouth Colony population between 1630 and 1642 was classified as 
poor. This is based on existing Colony records that list a maximum of 57 paupers between 1630 and 
1645. In comparison, in the year 2000, more than 350 years later, U.S. Census data shows that Plymouth 
County had a total poverty rate of 6.6 %. 


Documents . 
This study covers the years from 1624 when the first overseers of the poor were appointed in Scituate to 


1900 when 20" century welfare programs began to be adopted. Two sets of primary documents were 
used: Selectmen’s account books and records of the almshouse, both of which are housed at the Scituate 
Town Archives. Although the records duplicate the information each contains, reviewing both enabled 
confirming data. The most detailed documents do not show up until 1794 but the study looks at earlier 
years using secondary sources and some earlier town records. The author also relied on her earlier 
research funded by the Bay State Historical League which examined primary records of the Second Parish 
Church of Scituate, later the First Parish Church of Norwell. 


Records are notable for their brief and business-like entries. Payments for care of the poor are mingled 
with payments for road work, teacher salaries, and tax collections but pieced together, they hint at the 
emotional and personal tragedies that contributed to the plight of the poor. 


Scituate-Norwell History 
Scituate, called the Conihasset Grant, at the time was one of the earliest and largest of the settlements in 
the Plymouth Colony, a frontier of wild and undeveloped woods, marsh and beaches crisscrossed by 


Indian pathways. The only cleared land, at The Glades, near what is now Route 3A, and at Third Cliff, 
was used by Native Americans as planting grounds. } @ ) 


The first English colonists arrived in 1628 from Plymouth and settled in and around the harbor. Halfway 
between Plymouth and Boston, the town eventually drew residents from both ports of immigration. The 
town was formally incorporated in 1636, one of the earliest in the Plymouth Colony. The boundaries were 
altered a number of times during the early years and in 1848, the south section of town became the 
independent community of South Scituate, In 1888, the name of South Scituate was changed to Norwell. 
Other parts of the original town became Hanover and another, Marshfield. 


Slaves 
If poverty was shameful to all who experienced it, the worst indignity attended those who were slaves. 


They were subject to harsh laws which controlled their behavior and set them apart from other members 
of the community, Black slaves were forced to walk behind their owners on the way to church or to social 
gatherings. They lived in their owners' homes but were made to sit apart at the end of the dinner table and 
to sleep in the least desirable space. In some instances, slaves owned by wealthy farmers living in rural 
areas, lived apart in separate quarters. Laws governed who they could marry, where they would live and, 
always, there was the threat of being sold. The care of slaves was the sole obligation of their owners or 
masters if they became ill or infirm and unable to work. 


While never in the same numbers in New England as in the South during the time of plantation slavery, 

slave labor was nonetheless an important part of the New England economy. Slavery existed in 

Massachusetts from the earliest days. In Scituate-Norwell, it dates back to 1673, 100 years before the 

American Revolution and almost 200 years before the Civil War. Scituate-Norwell had an unusually large 

number of slaves compared with other communities in Plymouth County because of its thriving 

shipbuilding industry and its relative wealth. | a 


In 1754, the state legislature instructed assessors in each community to compile a list of all Black 
residents sixteen years and older. But the numbers are thought to be low because it was financially 
advantageous for owners to smuggle in slaves and not list them on official records to avoid import duties 
and taxes. However, some estimates can be made as to how many people of color lived in the town using 
formulas developed by population scholars. 


However they earned their freedom whether from legal action taken by their owners or service in the 
American Revolution, emancipated slaves often faced an even more marginal existence. Identifying 
indentured servants poses, particular problems, African-Americans are aster listed as a servant when the 
full term that applied was actually “servant for life.” 


R LAWS: 1624 - 1794 


“In 1624, secretary for the 
Merchant Adventurers 
James Sherley, sent the 
inhabitants of Plymouth 
Colony one red heifer 

‘to begin a stock for the 

poor.’ ” (Lee 564) 
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R LAWS: 1623 


“When public relief did become necessary, the chief aim was to avoid as much of the [financial] burden 
as possible.” 


Elizabethan Poor Laws 

Plymouth Colony settlers developed public aid programs based on Elizabethan Poor Laws establishing 
government responsibility for the care of its poor, the cost to be shared by the community at large. It also 
controlled who was eligible for public aid and the conditions under which it was received. 


Moral Values 

From the beginning there was a mix of financial assistance and social control designed to enforce poverty 
standards with moral overtones. Some of the poor, such as widows, orphans, and the disabled, were 
considered more worthy of assistance than others. Mentally ill and drunkards were seen as shiftless 
laggards who lacked backbone and industriousness. Thievery or any criminal activity to get through tough 
times was similarly condemned. Moral values were enforced with “warning-out laws” consistent with 
strict religious values. 


“... certain persons were summoned before the court at Plymouth for living in the jurisdiction without 
leave. As the court expressed it, ‘[living] lonely and in a heathenish way from good societie, not attending 
the public worship of God.’ They were ordered to attend worship or depart the government.” 


In Pennsylvania, welfare recipients were required to wear a large “P” for pauper on their right sleeve 
along with the name of the community in which they lived. — 


Pilgrim Poverty 

Some of the earliest Pilgrims were so poor that in 1623, three years after the founding of the settlement, 
they worked as servants for Native Americans, cutting wood and fetching water in return for “a capful of 
corn.” In addition, they relied on handouts from neighbors, families, and friends to meet needs. The 
community was small enough to make this feasible and it was a time when the health and well-being of 
every resident was crucial to the survival of the settlement. To aid in their support, the poor were also 
often given increased shares in common lands for planting and, on occasion, when the cost made sense, 
houses were built for them. 


Paying for the Poor: A Red Heifer 


James Sherley had his own idea of how to help. Sherley, was the treasurer of the London investment 
company that financed the trip of the Mayflower to the New World and one of four shareholders in the 
Conihasset colony, a goldsmith, he was not a stellar money manager. 


“James Sherley and Josiah Winslow, Edward Winslow’s younger brother, manipulated the Colony’s 
accounts so badly that little of the money from their cargo went to discharge their debts.” 


Jatnes Cushman was in London in 1624 when Sherley, on his death bed decided to donate a cow, a red 
heifer to be exact, to help the poor people of the Plymouth Colony. Fourteen years later, by 1638 the red 
heifer had increased to twelve and the colony was still using its production for care of the poor. By then, 
the practice of using the milk and offspring of cows to feed the poor had spread to at least two other 
towns in the colonies: Concord and Yarmouth. 


WARNING OUT: 1636 


“The reasons for closing the gates upon the stranger were various, but may be resolved on the evidence of town 
records into these two basic requirements, namely: 1. Incompatibility of religious belief;2. Likelihood of early 
public dependency.” 


To hear Gov. Bradford tell it, the poor colonists in Plymouth had only themselves to blame for their dire 
straits. His “Of Plymouth Plantation” is filled with exhortations about their laziness and “warning-out” 
laws were passed to enforce conformity with the strict religious values of the New England settlers. The 
provisions also served a police function since many transients were prone to criminal or anti-social 
behavior and the colonies at the time had no police force. Colonial towns were, in a sense, gated 
communities since another way in which financial liability for the poor was controlled was to bar them 
from the community in the first place. 


The problem was severe enough by 1636 that the colony court required newcomers to get official 
permission from the governor and two magistrates to stay in any town. No one was allowed to live 
independently. All were required to live within a family. The law was particularly harsh on those who 
were poor because they were thought to deliberately avoid work. 

“.. certain persons were summoned before the court at Plymouth for living in the jurisdiction without 
leave. As the court expressed it ‘[living] lonely and in a heathenish way from good socitie, not attending . 
the public worship of God.’ They were ordered to attend worship or depart the government.” 


In addition to the financial and moral reasons the warning out provisions also served a police function 
since many transients were prone to criminal or anti-social behavior and the colonies had no police force. 
Thus the Warning-Out laws were instituted. 


In 1642, in order to be a legal resident of a town, local governments had to grant formal approval. It did. 
not necessarily mean that someone had to move but that they could not claim nor receive any kind of 
public assistance. In towns like Scituate, crew members from the ships that frequently docked could have 
been a problem except that ship’s captains were responsible for their care. The town also required a bond . 
from anyone harboring or refusing to oust any stranger declared as such by town officials. The bond had 
to be posted within 5 days of such notice. The fine for not posting the bond was 10 shillings a week. Capt. 
Cudworth, Cornet Stetson, and Mr. Tilden were chosen to enforce the by-law. 


The rules about strangers were so strict that if someone was “warned out” but did not go, a constable 
forcibly removed them. Some communities imposed fines and/or punishments such as whipping for a 
transgression. Even if a newcomer did not apply for assistance and was not a pauper, he or she could be 
forced to return to his or her place of legal residency. The provision was designed to control vagrancy 
and a way of eliminating the “wandering poor”, It was Law and Order Elizabethan style. 


Implementing warning-out laws was not difficult since the town required a bond from anyone harboring 
or refusing to oust any stranger declared by town officials. The bond had to be posted within five days of 
any notice. The fine for not posting the bond was ten shillings a week. Scituate officials also went from 
door to door looking for strangers and to check on the living standards of settlers. 


Early colonists also tried to control the ranks of the poor with shame. In Pennsylvania, welfare recipients 
were required to wear a large “P” for pauper on their right sleeve along with the name of the community 
in which they lived. 

Strict control of strangers also came from the British practice of shipping undesirables to the colonies, 
shifting the problem of their care to the New World. The practice continued well into the 19" century 


when indigent emigres were given $2 for leaving Britain to come to the U.S. To check on who was living 
in the town, public officials went from door to door looking for strangers and checking on the living 
standards of settlers. To further impose control, in1682 any indentured servant not previously a resident 
of the town was required to register. Anyone harboring or refusing to oust any stranger was required to 
post a bond within five days or be fined. 


Poll Taxes: 164 . 

Fightoonan years later, in 1642 ip mnoteth Colony adopted poll taxes, what became the rfeestea form of 
paying for care of the poor. The rate was set by colony officials but collected by the towns. Settlers were 
taxed both on property and income in an annual assessment done in June and based on a census of all men 
over sixteen. Warrants were handed out by constables who collected the money. Excise, sales, and a, fish- 
catch tax were also imposed. 


Some towns in Ritanesclipietia conte to provide care by i imposing’ a service requirement on each able 
resident to provide shelter for the poor for part of the year. A pauper in Hadley, Massachusetts was sent 
around the town to spend two weeks at a time with different families. The new laws also made 
communities responsible for care of their own paupers who went to other towns for reasons such as health 
care or education. Hosts were responsible for the support of their visitors. 


Dr, Charles Chauncey 

This would have applied to Roger Cooke, an ill pauper, who moved in with Dr. Charles Chauncey, one of 
Scituate’s doctors. Cooke had been living in Marshfield but became ill: Living with Chauncey substituted 

for hospitalization since there were no established medical institutions at the time. Chauncey was also” 
pastor of the First Church in Scituate in 164 and in 1654 was inaugurated as president of Harvard College. 
A religious man, “every day, morning and evening... he used to examine his children and servants...” 


Land Grants 

Colonists who paid their own way to the New World were often granted land to live on and farm, a 
powerful incentive for borrowing money for the trans-Atlantic passage. The demand for land became so © 
great that the Plymouth Colony restricted the practice by 1630. Nonetheless, apparently few of these 
colonists came to the South Shore-Plymouth area and those who did were for the most part given land i in 
Scituate remote from te shambeiee ing an area wthat won aa s rulers wanted to settle. | 


Economics 
But concerns about financial liability cannot be minimized. Officials did not want to spend any more of 


the town’s tax dollars than they had to. Strangers or new arrivals were carefully screened to ensure that 
they were financially independent, morally upright, and well-behaved before they were allowed to settle. 
Those who arrived with servants had to show that they could support them as well as themselves. Those 
who did not pass the test were “warned out” and sent on their way to another place. In some instances, 
those who did not go voluntarily were forcibly removed by a snr apern Some communities imposed fines 
and/or punishments such as peeps 


Poor . 
Even if a newcomer did not ergy for assistance and was not a pauper, he or she could be forced by public 
officials to return to his or her place of legal residency since laws were designed to control vagrancy and 
eliminate the “wandering poor” who were a source of social chaos. In addition to financial reasons for 
wanting to control the population and the moral values of the community, the warning out provisions also 
served as a police function since many transients were prone to'criminal or anti-social behavior. Strict 
control of strangers came from the British practice of shipping undesirables to the New World. The 
practice continued well into the 19" century when single indigent émigrés were given $2 each for leaving 
Britain to come to the U.S. 


HARBORING_ STRANGERS: 163 


“Tf any person should entertain any stranger, after being admonished bya a committee chosen for such 
purpose, he should forfeit and pay 10s for each week.” 


Harborers of Strangers 
At one point, eight residents were charged with harboring a stranger: John Stockbridge, Edward 


Fitzrandle, Thomas Rawlins, James Cushman, Samuel Hinckley, Thomas Chambers, George Sutton, and 
John Handmer. They were a curious mix.of men, especially given the offense. Some were or became - 
public officials while others.did not stay long, siernete- to move ‘sciaagean 


John Stockbridge 
John Stockbridge was a loud mouth, an upstanding, respected, Pilgrim loud mouth. A se land 


wheelwright, grist mill and venture capital investor, he was a Conihasset partner who was fined over and 
over again for vocally attacking the eovsnnmiert The town was abe official when whip g 110be 
transgressions occurred. . b 


“On June 5, 1638, ‘John Stockbridge of Scituate is rec for disgraceful speeches, athens to the 
contempt of the government, & for giving speeches to them that did reprove him ... Witnesse, Edward 
Foster & James Cudworth.’ ” 


This offence for outspokenness occurred the same year that he was charged with entertaining strangers’ 
and again, four years later Penalties could have included banishment but somewhere along the way, 


Stockbridge seems to have stopped fighting the government he loved to attack and joined it, becoming’ar an 


elected highway surveyor, a grand juryman, and an appointed constable. 
Stockbridge’s mansion in Greenbush, built in 1656, later became a garrison during King Philips War. 


Thomas Rawlins 
Thomas Rawlins, like Stockbridge, was a Cea tatiee partner who owned land on the North River not far 


from Greenbush where Stockbridge lived. He was one of the town’s first highway surveyors and owned 
land in 1648 in what later became the Norwell section of the town at the corner of Parker and Main’: 
Streets. Rawlins became one of the town’s first highway surveyors but by 1655 he was living in Boston. 
He came from a family who apparently had a gift for stirring strong passions in townsfolk since his sister 
in-law, Lydia Rawlins, the wife of his brother, Nathaniel, was punished by the Plymouth court for lying, 
slandering, and defaming Thomas himself. Punishment for such an offense included time in the stocks. 
Lydia, no shrinking violet, came by her fiery personality honestly: Her sister, Dinah Sylvester, was 
repudiated by the Plymouth Court for accusing Elizabeth Holmes of witchcraft. 


Thomas Chambers 
Thomas Chambers got off toa pretty bad start when he was fined in 1633. for keeping not keeping bie 


swine in check and letting loose pigs ruin the crops of his neighbors. But a year later, in 1634, he got a 20 
acre grant of land and three years later took the oath of allegiance and was admitted as a freeman and 
voter in the town. In 1640 he is noted as having moved to Herring Brook Hill in what is now in the 
Norwell section of the town but disappears from local records in 1658 when he moved.to Charlestown. 


George Sutton 

Sutton has an unblemished record except for his harboring transgression. He lived near what is now 
Greenfield Lane and The Driftway near Scituate Harbor. As early as 1633 he served the town asa © 
constable, the nearest thing to a police officer, and in other public capacities for 25 years. 


es 


John Handmer (Hanmer) | 

If the written histories of the town are any indication, Handmer distinguished himself solely with his 
harboring infraction. Other than his land holdings and the fact that he eventually moved to Green Harbor 
in Marshfield, nothing about him is noted in the records. 


Edward Fitzrandle 
Fitzrandle no sooner arrived in town than he was charged with harboring a stranger. 
“Resided in Scituate hbo 1638 to 1649. He probably went to Georgiana . 


James Cushman 

James Cushman receives no mention in any of the local histories and seems to have missed out for 
whatever reason in the early distribution of land since none is recorded in his name until 1702 when the 
heirs to his estate were granted 102 acres in his name as one of the éarly settlers of the town. What role 
this omission may have played in Cushman’s charge for harboring a stranger or strangers is not known. | 


Samuel Hinckley 
During the four years that he lived in Scituate, Samuel Hinckley received three allotments of land, some 


of which was marsh in the vicinity of the original Scituate settlement at the harbor. He left town two years 
after being charged with harboring a stranger and moved to Bamstable along with half of the town’ S 
population. | 


ITUATE: 1667 


“The pioneer town was well- nigh absolute in the sovereignty which it maintained within its boundaries. Its 
townsmen expressed their objections to the newcomer with brutal frankness and refused inhabitance without 
compunction. ” 


Overseers of the Poor | Nia ti omens eka oe | 
Scituate-Norwell appointed Overseers of the Poor in 1667. Previously, selectmen managed poverty affairs 
but town meeting made the important policy decisions while overseers carried them out. The first 
overseers were Thomas Clapp, Charles Stockbridge, Deacon David Jacobs and Joseph Randall. 


Thomas Clapp, Sr. ba . art 4p 
Thomas Clapp was born in 1597 in Dorchester, England, lived for a time in Hingham and moved to. 
Greenbush in Scituate in 1640. He also owned land at White Oak Plain near what is now Norwell’s town 
hall on Main Street. The patriarch of a large and notable family, he had seven children who were also 
active members in the community. One of them, Samuel built a house on the Main Street, Norwell 
property. His son, also named Thomas, became president of Yale College. use 


Thomas, Sr. was active in town affairs and served as a representative to the Plymouth colony court and 
was a member of a committee which supervised reconstruction of the fort at Castle Island in Boston and... 
he laid out the colony road from Middleboro to Boston. He was one of two commissioners who were | 
responsible for assessing taxes to pay for the French and Indian War. He was an inspector and viewer of 
whales and town constable and a judge for 37 years. Clapp was 70 years old when appointed as an 
overseer. 


Charles Stockbridge 
Charles Stockbridge came from London with his family in 1635 when he was three years old. A 


businessman and one of the town’s large land owners, he inherited his father’s house and mill at 
Greenbush and owned land and ran a mill on the 3" Herring Brook in what is now Norwell. When his 
father died in 1658, Stockbridge moved to Boston but returned five years later to the house at Greenbush. 
In 1667, when appointed one of the town’s two overseers of the poor, he was 27 years old. Four years 
later, In 1671, he was appointed as one of three tavern inspectors whose duty was to ensure that patrons 
did not get too rowdy. In 1676, during King Philips War, Stockbridge’s house and land at Greenbush was 
the main garrison for the town. He died in 1683 at age 51, leaving his wife, Abigail, and three young sons. 
Two, Benjamin and Charles, were doctors of the poor. Benjamin owned Abraham Colden, a slave who 
sued for his freedom and won. 


Deacon David Jacobs 

Jacobs conducted one of the town’s first public schools, near Greenbush, where he taught reading, writing 
and grammar, Appointed an Overseers of the Poor in 1667, Jacobs was not eligible to vote until 1690. He 
also served as a constable, town treasurer, selectman, highway surveyor, and assessor. 


Joseph Randall 
The Randall family were owners of a shipyard at the end of what is now Chittendon Lane in Norwell. 


Joseph, the oldest son of William, inherited his father’s farm at what is now 273 River Street in Norwell. 


PAUPERS: WHO WE R? 


“Here is a scribble that 
says, ‘My name is Rose- 
I am baptized- 1 year 
old.’.”’ (Collins) 


The PAUPERS AND the 
POOR FARMS... 


Support and care of the poor in 
Readfield, Maine 1791 - 2018 


By Dale Potter-Clark 


WERE THE POOR? 


“These poor creatures have a claim on us to smooth their path to the grave.” (Source?) 


INTRODUCTION: 


Paupers were subject to the whims and mercies of those who would take them in. Some were sheltered for 
long periods of time in the same location. Others for a year or less. Families were broken up and sent to 
live where it was cheapest. Their labor was exploited and their movement strictly controlled. 


FAMILIES: 

Intact families seemed to have had more than a 50-50 chance of being kept together. The laws of the time 
required relatives to provide care to be close to poverty themselves since they were liable for the care of 
family members before the town would provide for them. 

James Tower and Family 

James Tower, his wife and two children were kept together when they were put out to board in 1794 toa 
person who is not listed in the record. Three years later, the family was given $5 to “go at large,” meaning 
that they had decided to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 


ADULT SINGLE WOMEN: 

A preponderance of auctioned paupers were adult single women, widows and single mothers. 

These numbers are consistent with those found in other studies during this same era. They were fueled in 
part by a rise in the rate of premarital pregnancies in 18" century Massachusetts when the strictures of the 
puritanical moral code adhered to by the Pilgrims loosened considerably. 

Mothers 

Indigent single mothers appeared to be spared separation from their children only when the child was an 
infant of less than two years. This is attributable to the common practice of mothers’ nursing infants for 
that period of time. Women usually but not always nursed their own children but if they could not for 
some reason, they received breast milk with other nursing mothers or sent their children to friends or 
relatives to be nursed. At least six single mothers were separated from their children because they were 
unable to support them. 

Widows 

The same fate befell widows with children as that of single mothers. The loss of the family breadwinner 
invariably resulted in family breakup as mothers and children were auctioned off to different bidders. 
Celia 

Over a period of four years, Celia and her child were were placed with four different families for which 
the town paid between $36 and $25 a year. (Sel. Acct. Bks.) 

P. lapp and Mrs. Jones 

Peggy Clapp and a Mrs. Jones, each received aid in their own home for three young children. (Sel. Rds) 
Abigail (Cahale) Kipps 

Like all brides, Abigail Cahale must have been excited and eager when she and her betrothed, Reuben 
Kipps, announced their intentions to marry. The couple had one daughter and fared well for five years 
when something happened to break up the family. They turned to the town for support and Abigail and 
Sally, the daughter, were auctioned off to the lowest bidders. Abigail went to live at Benjamin James’ and 
Sally went to Gad Willis’. Over five years, Sally, was auctioned off to three different bidders. Abigail 
was one of six single mothers separated from their children because they were unable to support them. 


HILDREN: 
Children were the second largest group of paupers, thirty percent of the poor, after adult single women. 
Most of those auctioned off had at least one living parent also auctioned off. Children almost never got to 
live with sisters or brothers and typically went to different bidders than their mother. They also tended to 
be sent to different families at more frequent intervals. 


AFRICAN-AMERICANS 


“Emancipation and pauperism must ever go hand in hand; when a group of persons have been for 
generations prohibited from self-support, and self-initiative in any line, there is bound to be a large 
number of them who, when thrown upon their own resources, will be found incapable of competing in 
the race of life.” 


Slavery 
Because of its size, its early thriving shipbuilding industry, and relative wealth, Scituate had a sizable 


Black population compared to other nearby communities. During the colonial era, it had more Black 
slaves than any other town in the Plymouth colony. Slavery in the town dates back to 1673, one hundred 
years before the American Revolution and almost 200 years before the Civil War. 


The local slave population grew in the 18" century. Although population numbers prior to the first federal 
census in 1790 are inexact, using formulas developed by scholars, it can be estimated that in 1754 there 
were about 125 Black and Native American residents among the town’s population of 2,500 settlers. 
These numbers for people of color are thought to be low, however, because it was financially 
advantageous for owners to smuggle slaves into communities and not to list them on official records to 
avoid import duties and taxes. 


In 1790, the total population of the town increased to 2,862. The official national census count showed a 
minority population of 65 people but an actual count based on town records shows the number to be 
closer to 150, a little more than 5 percent of the population. (Green & Harrington) 


African-American History 

While never in the same numbers in New England as in the South during the time of plantation slavery, 
slave labor was an important part of the early economy. In Massachusetts, slavery existed from the 
earliest days. Samuel Maverick of Salem was known to have had at least one male slave in his household 
in 1624. In 1638 the ship “Desire” docked at Marblehead with Black slaves that had been exchanged for 
Indian captives taken in the Pequod War. In Massachusetts, Black people were concentrated in the 
commercial centers of Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, Plymouth and Bristol counties. 


Emancipation 
Slaves gained freedom in a number of ways. Some owners stipulated that they be freed in their wills. 


Some slaves won freedom in the courts, while others fought and died for it in the Revolutionary War. 
Still more gained it with a landmark legal case that followed the war. Regardless of when or how it came, 
emancipation often did not bring fulfillment of the promises it should have delivered. Many freed slaves 
faced an even more insecure and marginal existence after emancipation than they did before. With few 
resources for supporting themselves, many went to work for their previous owners. Some ended up on the 
pauper auction block. While comprising only five percent of the general population, African-Americans 
and Native Americans comprised an average of 32 percent of the town’s poor population. 


Indentured Servants 


Some notice was also taken of the fate of indentured servants once they earned their freedom. However 
identifying indentured servants posed some problems. The distinction between slaves and servants in the 
early records is complicated by the fact that many slaves were referred to as servants but the abbreviated 
term often stood for “servant for life,” and not servant as is understood for an indentured status or that of 
employment. Confirmation of a person’s status depended on cross-references with other data sources for 
much of which the author relied on her earlier research. 


Freed Slaves Who Became Paupers 
Asher Freeman | 
Asher Freeman had been a slave of Nathan Cushing, a Scituate lawyer'and judge, who lived at 
“Henchman’s Corner,” on Main Street near the corner of Lincoln Street in what is now Norwell. How 
Cushing came to own Asher Freeman is not known except that the Cushing family was the largest slave 
owning family in the town and Asher could have been the offspring of another Cushing slave or someone 
Nathan Cushing might have inherited or purchased from a relative. Freeman married Dinah Cato one 
month before he enlisted in the Revolutionary War at the age of 20. His wife, a Native American born 
Dinah Comset, had previously married Issachor Cato, son of another Scituate slave. Freeman served in 
the war for five years, thus earning his freedom. He and Dinah later had six children whom Freeman 
supported adequately for 25 years but in 1806 he fell on hard times and was auctioned off as a pauper to 
Edward Damon at a cost to the town of about $30 a year for the next three years. What work or business 
Damon engaged in is not known but besides regularly bidding on the town’s poor, he served variously on 
the town’s school committee and as a surveyor of highways from 1800 to 1809. Over the next nine years, 
Asher was auctioned off to two other bidders until he died at the age of 67. The children by then were 
grown and the records provide.no information about what had Happened to Dinah. She does not show up 
on the town’s list of paupers. ) 

r . 
When Joshua Freeman, Asher Freeman’s son, died, selectmen paid his brother, Lemuel, to shelter and 
care for his wife, Alice, and their children until they could be “put out” in a more permanent arrangement. 
While living with her brother-in-law and his family, Alice gave birth to a fourth child, John, one month 
after her husband’s death. After the birth of the baby, Alice and John were auctioned off to David Bowker 
while her son, Joseph, 5 or 6 years old, went to Stephen Damon, and Joshua, Jr.; 3 years old, went to 
Abner Litchfield. The following year, Alice and John went to John Damon while Joseph went to Isaac 
Damon. Joshua remained with Abner Litchfield, In March 1814, Alice had another child, Alfred, by an 
unidentified man although the town’s vital records list her husband, Joshua, as the father despite his © 
having been dead for four years. A month later, Alice, John and Alfred were auctioned to Charles 
Totman. Over the next two years.all of the Freemans were moved each year to a different home which 


meant that over a period of eight years the four members of the family were auctioned off to a total of 


twenty different bidders, forcing them to move almost every year. Various members of the family were 
auctioned to some of the same bidders but never at the same time except for Alice and the baby, Alfred. 
In 1816, six years after her husband’s death, Alice married David Tue but marriage did not enhance the 
family’s prospects. for independence since six years later, Alice and David, along with two of their 
children were living at the Scituate almshouse. 


Poll Gad | b aft Is 

By the time she was twenty-two, Poll Gad had had two children and the three had been paupers for two 
years. Over the next 14 years she and the children had been put out at eleven different homes around 
town, sometimes together, sometimes not, until in 1814; at the age of 36, Poll became employed by Dr. 
Cushing Otis, one of the town’s doctors who provided medical care to the poor. Her wages went to the 
town. Gad also lived in the Otis household. During the time she was employed by Otis, Gad’s oldest 
child, Lucretia, died at the age 18. Two years after going to work for Dr. Cushing Otis, Gad was 
auctioned off to another bidder and continued to be boarded at the town’s expense until 1821 when she 
died at the age of 43. The fate of her second child is unknown. 


Nancy Leonard 
Nancy Leonard was one of Cato and Maria Leonard’s four children. She was first auctioned off by the 


town at the age of three in 1796 and for the next 17 years she lived, along with a child, with four different 
bidders until, at the age of 20, she went to work for Samuel Curtis. 
She was later auctioned off to Nero Rider and later a Samuel Curtis. 


Rachel Leonard 


Rachel Leonard, a sister of Nancy, was another of the four children of Cato and Maria Leonard. She 
ended up in the Boston almshouse and was sent back to Scituate to be supported within the town. In 1810, 
the town paid. Hayward Pierce “for supplies going to Bridgewater and Arlington” and getting Rachel | 
Leonard to the packet. Leonard was then auctioned off to James Cushing and then to Ammiel Studley 
after having had.a child. The following year she was auctioned to Sarah Lapham and presumably to other 
bidders in the town until 1819 when she was in Boston again and Boston wrote to Scituate looking for ” 
reimbursement of the money they were ae on her care. 


Dwelley Cla F 
Dwelley Clapp, his wife, Rachel, and their two childvelt were ner out numerous times to a number of 
different bidders. In 1804 it was to Elijah Tumer “for keeping Dwelley Clap & family when they applied 
as Poor at his house the Last Winter and for clothing [found?] the other Poor, & in part for a Journey to ~ 
Boston. Another placement for Dwelley, his wife, Rachel, and their youngest child was to James Torrey 
who bid separately for Dwelley at $1.07 a week and for Rachel and their child at $1.75 a week. Rachel © 
and the child may have spent some time with Edward Damon before being moved to James Torrey’s. © 
Another child, Eliza, appears to have been put out with Elijah Turner. In 1700 James Torrey agreed to 
teach reading and writing in the town’s first “public school” for 20 shillings per student, 15 shillings to be 
paid by parents and 5 shillings by the town. Parents had to: tg books, pens, ink and paper. 


Griffin Children 

Eunice. 
Eunice Griffin was the oldest of three children. When she was first noted in the pauper records, she was _ 
auctioned off to Shearjashub Bourn and his wife, a couple in their 60s, who agreed to shelter, clothe and 
educate her until she was 18 years old. She is thought to have been born in 1786: The Bournes were paid 
about $3 a week for her care. [On April 2, Shearjashub Bourn was paid $3 for boarding Clothing & 
properly educating Eunice Griffin a Negro Girl until she is Eighteen years of age.” Eunice disappears 
from the record in 1803 when the Bourn’s bid on another pauper to come and live with them. . 
Polly 

Polly was Eunice’s younger sister who had been nee out at the age of four to Joseph Nickerson after 
the death of his wife. Nickerson, a pauper himself, received about $35 a year for providing for Griffin. 
After Nickerson’s death in 1816, Polly Griffin was auctioned off to Charles Totman who received extra’ _ 
money for Griffin’s “sickness.” She was auctioned off anew within the year to Francis Litchfield and two 
months later gave birth to a child in 1817. For the next year, Griffin and her child were auctioned off to 
Judith Clapp. Polly Griffin next shows up in the town records in 1836 when she is living in the almshouse 
where she died five years later at the age of 51. A brief notice in the vital records of the town, 
“GRIFFIN, Polly, Black, a. 5.1,” acknowledges her passing. The name of her child is not mn Own.” 

David __. 

David Griffin, the youngest of the three Griffin children, appears to have been bound out to Paul Otis in 
1797 until the age of twenty-one. 


Celia 
Celia and her child were placed with Andrew Brown. Over the next four years, they were placed with four 
different families with the town paying between $25 and $36 a year for this care. 


Individual Children 
A “Negro Girl” bound out to Dr, Ephraim Otis “until of age.” A Black Boy named Leroy was bound out 
to Pickels Cushing until he was 21 years old. Nancy a Negro girl ‘til of age. 


VETERANS 


“The extent to which Plymouth, during and a[f]ter the struggle, devoted its resources to the support of 
those who had suffered injury or loss in consequence of it, is remarkable.” 


War more than any other circumstance impacted the poverty rolls. Fathers and sons went off to fight, 
were killed or maimed and families were left destitute. Those who served were compensated according to 
their sacrifice and the value of the protection they provided to the community. Veterans, from the 
beginning, were treated as a special group of needy and were considered more worthy of public welfare 
than any other group of the poor. Aid was dispensed under separate legal provisions and in 1636 the 
Plymouth Colony id lg life-time ici oh for any angared veteran. 


King Philips War: 1675- -1676 


Tension over King Philips War was so sothigdh in Scimate that the town assessed a fine on “whoever shall 

shoot off a gun at any game whatsoever, except at an Indian or a wolf.” (Deane120) Thirteen houses 

were reported destroyed but Nicholas “the Swede” appears to have been the only homeowner who was 

given money - three pounds - to rebuild. Like the cow used to support the poor in the 17" century, land ~ 

served the same purpose after King Philips War when the colony sold off captured Indian property to help 
pay for the cost of aiding the injured, impoverished, and widowed by the war. Nine Scituate men 

purchased such land near Taunton, Freetown, Bristol and Tiverton, R.I.: Richard Prouty; Walter Briggs; 

Capt. John Williams; William Hatch; William Peakes; Jonathan Jackson; Lt. Isaac Buck; Zachery and 

Daniel Damon. 

Veterans Benefits | 

The Plymouth Colony was particularly good to its men who fought in the war. “... a pension system was 

developed on a larger scale than appears elsewhere during the entire colonial period.”” (Osgood 94) 

Theophilis Witherell: “... 60 pounds were vena to Ti oe Witherell, who had seen wounded i in the 

war and made a cripple for lifer”) 

Job? Randall: Randall received.ten pounds, siartial aid, in compensation for his wounds. 

Joseph Turner: Turner was supported for life because of wounds received in the war. 


William Perry: received partial aid. 
Disabled Veterans 


In later years, unlike other welfare pene disabled veterans did not have to pass a means test to 
qualify for assistance nor did they have to establish residency, a central factor influencing the lives of 
other poor. Veterans could settle in any town, go anywhere and still collect benefits. They were not 

“warned out” of communities as were non-veterans. Despite this, veterans or their families were not 
protected from poverty since their names show up often in the rolls of the poor. 


Aid from Ireland 


The financial impact of the war was so great that ‘Christions @ in ‘Ireland,’ sent 121 pounds of wheat from 
Dublin merchants ‘for relief of those impo wnaishexs by the war.’ 


Ai 
Settlers who had moved to the western edges of the colony pulled up stakes and moved to more urban and 
developed communities where they felt a greater degree of safety and protection. The dislocations were so 
drastic that the province of Massachusetts made provisions in 1675 to grant aid to local communities for 
the support of these poor who had no established residency. State aid was such a financial boon that 
many local communities exploited the availability of the funds by making fallacious claims. It was the 
beginning of bureaucratic residential regulations that would govern the operation of public aid programs 
for almost three hundred years. 


TRANGERS: 169 


“... eight persons were presented for receiving strangers and foreigners into their Houses & land; 
[without lycense of the [governor] or assistants, or acquainting the towne of Scituate [therewith].” 


One of the major concerns of local welfare officials was determining who had legal standing to live in the 
town. As population increased and the numbers of poor along with it, keeping track of residency became 
more and more complicated. Of those non-residents allowed to stay, some were required to post a bond. 
Once accepted, strangers could collect public aid after they had lived at least three months in the 
community. A1692 law required any indentured servant not previously a resident to register their name. 


Most of the “strangers” in Scituate came from nearby towns: 42 of 70 from Marshfield, Cohasset, 
Hanover, Pembroke, and Hingham, all contiguous to the town. Seven came from other close-by towns: — 
Duxbury, Plymouth, Halifax, Abington, Kingston, and Weymouth. Three were from towns further west, — 
Bridgewater; Dighton, and TiverTown. Six came-from Boston and its environs of Malden and Milton 
while twelve entries had no stated place of original settlement. Seven of the strange settlers were single 
men not necessarily unattached or unmarried only that they were in the town without family members. 

Of the 70 entries, twenty-four involved intact families; more than any other group. How many were 
children could not be determined since entries did not include the number, ages and/or names of children. | 
Eight additional families headed by women were also warned out, two of which were headed by widows. 
Ten warrants were given to.couples: 


Strangers Arriving by Ship 
This problem related to “wandering poor” as illegal immigrants were called; was more acute in seaport 


towns like Scituate because of the number of impoverished seamen who came into port every day. The 

Massachusetts General Court required a bond from each ship’s master for each person brought into a port 
and that ship captains accept financial responsibility for passengers until they returned from whence they 
came. In an effort to circumvent the law, captains often smuggled in passengers who would then escape — 
and make their own way to a destination. 


Identifying Strangers 


It was difficult in large communities to identify strangers since it was easy for them to hide. To deal with 
the problem, Salem selectmen sent.a town employee door to door to inquire about their presence but ~ 
identifying strangers in a small rural community like Scituate was an easier task since any newcomer 
quickly became known to all residents and public officials. 


Selling Land to Strangers 
The same law which required official permission to live in a town, also aie official approval to sell 


land to strangers. This regulation countered the liberal land tenure policies during the early days of 
settlement when settlers were paid with land for performing various services to the community. This may 
be related to the fact that the law automatically granted settlement rights'to any property owner and the - 
town was obliged'to provide support even if they did not approve of a neighbor. 


Scituate Provisions | 

In 1667, Scituate enacted its own “warning out” provisions and declared “that Mr. Black should depart 
the Towne presently.” It also required a bond for anyone harboring or refusing to oust any stranger 
declared so by town officials. The bond had to be posted within 5 days of any notice or a fine of ten — 
shillings a week be paid. The rules about strangers were so strict that if someone was “warned out” but 
did not go voluntarily, a constable would be sent to: forcibly remove them. Some community’s imposed 
whipping for a transgression. If a newcomer did not apply for assistance and was not a pauper, he or she 
could be forced by public officials to return to his or her place of legal residency. 


PAUPER AUCTIONS: 1794-1820 


“Only a Hogarth could have done justice 
to the scene, a gathering of the town 
worthies, often at the village inn, 
generally after the town meeting, at 
which the qualities of each pauper were 
detailed with the same callousness as 
that shown in discussing the merits of a 
horse — or a slave.” 

(Klebaner195) 


PRICES 


“A prime consideration in bidding on a pauper was the amount of labor which could be 
expected from him.” 


Placements were made with lowest bidders because it was not the bidders who paid out the money but the 
town which paid the bid. The lower the bid, the lower the tax rate. Paupers were subject to the whims and 
mercies of those who would take them in. Some were sheltered for long periods of time in the same 
location. Others for a year or less. Families were broken up and sent to live where it was cheapest for the 
taxpayers. Their movement was strictly controlled and paupers generally could not own property. The 
town was able to spend less for support of an able-bodied young pauper because their labor was worth 
more than what it cost the town for care of the sick and feeble. Prices that were paid for particular paupers 
provides some clue as to their health, age, and general employability. 


Robert Craigie 

One of the paupers who cost the town considerably more for his weekly care was Robert Craigie. Ina 
year when the town was paying 23 cents a week, 33 cents a week, even $1.20 cents a week for care, they 
paid $1.99 a week for Craigie’s placement, a total of $103.48 for the year. 


Labor 

In early America, everybody worked and worked hard. Men in business operating farms, factories, and 
mills. Women running households that required stoking fires, cooking with wood, washing clothes by 
hand, weaving cloth, raising children. Even children worked. They started contributing to the family 
enterprise well before the age of seven. (Morgan 66) Childhood as it is understood today as a period of 
carefree play and nurturance, was unknown in the 17" century. 

“The children of the poor worked as soon as they were able to pick stones, glean corn, scare crows, or 
drive a flock of geese...” 

Younger and more able-bodied poor cost less since boarders would realize more gain from their labor. 


‘When a pauper lived at one house but was hired out to work at another, their wages went to the town. 


“1813 Samuel Curtis to pay to the Town of Scituate for the labour of Nancy Leonard & child the year 
ensuing $2.75 --- Clothing to be paid for 7.25” 

“1814. Poll Gad hired out to Dr. [Cushing] Otis @ $00, 24 [cents?] for week to be clothed by the Town.” 

“May 31 1815 the above hire of Poll Gad with Doct. Otis & [balanced?] the same 
by clothes [etc?]” No money listed. 

In 1800, about 28 families sheltered paupers, five of which accepted more than one person and three 

of which housed six or eight people. 


Food 

What the town paid for care of its paupers included food as well as shelter but according to Samuel Hayes 
Elliot the amount paid was often inadequate and so paltry that paupers would spend their days begging or 
otherwise foraging for nourishment. Elliot, an overseer in Hartford, Connecticut, wrote fictionialized 
versions of his experiences and lobbied for improved care of the poor. 


Clothing 

In some instances, the town required that clothes be provided as part of the bid price. In other instances, 
the town paid extra to provide clothes. Clothing allowances were paid for on a case-by-case basis. That 
they were a big deal is indicated by the fact that in one instance, the town paid not just to provide a shirt 
for a pauper but to have the cloth woven that was needed to make the shirt. 

As the number of paupers grew, the town took to buying clothes for groups of paupers such as when they 
paid Jonathan Silvester $15.58 in 1811 for 15 pairs of shoes for the poor. 


Legal Expenses 


On at least one occasion, Dec. 20, 1800, the town paid legal expenses for a pauper. 

“By a Draft in favour of Elijah Turner esq for the expenses of the widow Clapp to Plymouth and for 
taking complaint & accusations of [?] Negro women & setttting (sic) [settling?] with Dennis 
Mitchel & Blanks Warrante & [?] [stamp?] for Bonds & [e?] in full $14.2” 

Paupers were given tax abatements and had parish dues forgiven. 


Budget 
In 1816 in Scituate-Norwell, two years before the almshouse opened; taxpayers of the town spent 


$2,536.94 on care of the poor for boarding expenses and supplies provided to people in their own homes. 


Pauper Wages 
In some instances, the town made money off a pauper such as when they were hired out for work for 


which the town received their wages. Records show that this occurred on two occasions when the town 
received money for work done by Nancy Leonard and her child and by Poll Gad. 


Pauper Marriages. 
While paupers could marry, they were under constraints depending on the attitudes of public officials who 


supported unions between non-paupers and paupers because it reduced the financial burden of the town. 
Paupers matrying paupers were another story since it increased the town’s burden. 

Scituate data shows that attitudes of town officials may have had little impact on the situation since the 
“worthy poor” tended to avoid the indignity of pauper auctions. 


Education 

When young paupers were auctioned and previously when children were bound out, education was 
frequently part of the obligation owed to the town. In 1802, Timothy White was paid 14,44 for boarding, 
clothing, and educating Nancy, a Negro girl ‘til of age. 

In 1700. James Torrey, a resident who had bid on paupers, agreed to teach reading and writing in the 
town’s first “public school” for 20 shillings per student, 15 shillings to be paid by parents and 5 shillings 
by the town. Parents had to provide books, pens, ink and paper. 


il 1 Cl 
Sylvanus Clapp was the great-great grandson of Thomas Clapp, a slave owner. Sylvanus, one of the 
town’s first two overseers of the poor, was also a town constable, flats agent, field driver, highway 
surveyor, tax collector and school committee man and served on the committee to raise soldiers for the 
Revolutionary War. Clapp also was a citizen to whom the town turned for help with the issue of poverty. 
In 1792 he was appointed to a committee finding ways to deal with the vagrants and “common tipplers” 
who were on the streets in the wake of the war. For seventeen years he also helped the town figure out 
how to pay for care of the poor. This included establishing a town hospital and dealing with a small pox 
epidemic in 1793. In addition to boarding paupers, Clapp, was also sent regularly to retrieve Scituate 
paupers who were warned out of other towns. In 1805, he was paid $5 to bring Rose from Milton. It 
appears that he brought her back to his own house and his wife, mother, or sister, Eunice, was paid to 
board her for four weeks and four days until she was put out permanently to another family. (S-11) 


Lendall Douglas | 

On March 28, 1806, Clapp was paid $6 for “Bringing Lendall Douglas from Boston & Boarding him at 
his house previous to his being put out.” A year later Clapp collected money for bringing “a Negro 
family,” from Salem and for getting Cloe Tower from Boston. As part of the same payment, he also 
received $2 for providing two shirts for Cesar, another of the town’s paupers. (S-12) In Feb. 1809, Clapp 
made another trip to “fetch the poor from Diferent (sic) Towns” and was paid $83. (S-??) Clapp continued 
to serve on committees that dealt with various issues of the poor for another seventeen years until his 
death in 1811. Ultimately, residency laws ended up occupying much of public officials’ time and 
attention as well as assets from the town treasury. 


David Johnson 


One of the former Clapp slaves was David Johnson, a freed slave who became a pauper and lived as a 
child with the Sylvanus Clapp family and as an adult with Constant Clapp, a relative of the same family. 
There were also other slaves who took the family name, Clapp, upon emancipation, the Clapps being one 


of the early families with the largest numbers of slaves. 


njamin Jame 
Benjamin James, a descendent of one of the town’s earliest settlers, was another bidder of paupers. 
His father, also named Benjamin, was suspected of being a British sympathizer but James eventually 
declared his loyalty to the Patriots’ cause. (Pratt 199; OS 181) He was the grandson of Charles 
Stockbridge, one of the town’s first Overseers of the Poor. From 1784 to 1788, he served as a highway 
surveyor, a constable, and a collector of taxes. In 1792, the James house became a small pox hospital 
when that plague hit the area. Two years later, in 1794, the first year in which the town kept complete 
records, James bid successfully for four of the town’s paupers: Anna Cahale, John Coleman, Michael 
Vickers and his wife. 


Luther Barrell 

Barrell won his bid in 1794 to board four of the town’s paupers. In addition to being a surveyor of 
highways, from 1795 Luther Barrell served as the town’s hogreave, or pig driver, a town official whose 
job it was to make sure pigs did not get loose and, if they did, to assess the damages. (OED 327) 


Charles Totman 


Charles Totman, served as constable, tax collector, assessor, school committee member, field driver, and 
overseer of the workhouse from 1812 to 1819 in addition to an extensive service in the military. 


Joseph Jacob 
Joseph Jacob was paid $1.75 in 1810 for boarding his son’s children. Very occasionally, the records do 


show that family members were paid for support of other family members. 


PAUPER BIDDERS 

Many of those who bid on paupers were close to poverty themselves. It was in the town’s best interest to 
put out paupers with near paupers since it maximized the use of tax dollars. Those who boarded paupers 
and those who ended up paupers were also more likely to be people of color. 


: 


Joseph Nickerson - Nicholson 
Joseph Nickerson after thirty years of marriage at the death of his wife, Nickerson took in a pauper, Polly 


Griffin, a young Negro girl. For 22 years he received about $35 a year for her care. When he died the 
town paid his funeral expenses. 


Shearjashub Bourn (Jr.) 
Shearjashhub Bourne Sr., a descendent of Richard Bourn; a minister to praying Indians on Cape Cod, 


received a degree from Harvard College and became pastor at the First Church in Scituate in 1723. He 
married Abigail Cotton, the daughter of the Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich in 1725 but she died in ~ 
childbirth seven years later. Six years after her death, Shearjashub Sr. married Sarah Brooks of Medford 
and one year later Shearjashub Jr.was born. Tragically, Sarah, like Abigail, died giving birth. Eight years 
later, in 1750, Shearjashub Sr. remarried again, this time to Deborah Barker. Five years later Shearjashub 
Sr. was struck with “paralytic afflictions” and one year later Deborah died. Shearjashub Sr. married for 
the fourth time to Joanna Stevens of Roxbury. Four years later in 1761 he resigned his ministry at the 
First Parish in Scituate and died seven years later at age 68 in Boston. 

Despite the eminence of his family, Shearjashub Bourne, Jr. lived in or near poverty for much of his life. 
He married Mrs. Sarah Woodworth in 1769 and the couple had three children when Shearjashub Jr. 
enlisted in the American Revolution. Five feet four inches tall and of dark complexion, he served at West 
Point and Fort Edwards in New York during the almost two years of his enlistment. 

The couple had another two children by 1781 and by the time their youngest child, a girl, Bethiah, was 13 
years old, the couple, in their 60s, started boarding some of the town’s paupers. 

In 1815 they themselves started receiving aid, initially supplies such as corn but later full support. 
Shearjashub died in 1819 and Sarah, his wife, and daughter, Lydia, in 1829. 

Eunice Griffin 

Eunice Griffin was the first pauper that the Bourne’s cared for and the one to stay the longest, nine years. 
When Griffin was no longer a ward of the town, the Bourn’s took in Abigail shai for one year. 

Rachel Nick 

They also cared for another young girl, Rachel Nick, who was most likely also a descendent of praying 
Indians from Sandwich. 


Gad Willis 

In another very unusual situation, a freed slave became a pauper bidder. Gad Willis was owned by Dr. 
Isaac Otis who lived at what is now 997 Main Street in Norwell, the son of Stephen Otis, a Scituate 
resident who had purchased Maria Briggs, the earliest documented slave in the town. The first mention of 
Gad Willis in town records is in 1777, during the American Revolution, when he married Lettice Taylor. 
One of their children was Poll Gad. After almost twenty years of marriage, apparently after Lettice died, 
Willis started taking in paupers. First it was Sally Kipps, then Cato’s girl, then Abigail Studley. Willis 
had been bidding for paupers for more than ten years. 


ARDENT SPIRITS 


“To add to the festivity of the occasion (and to stimulate bidding) ba was furnished at the expense of 
the town in some places.” 


If the pauper auction was a somber affair, it was not a sober one. If the palates of town officials were in 
step with prevailing food sie ah town officials had a wide pe of pede be to choose from. 


Flip . 
Flip, a concoction of beer, sugar, molasses, dried piparbleand and rum, was the most popular drink for much 
of the < century. 


Occasionally the beer mix was replaced by cider with cream, eggs, and ginger or nutmeg added. To 
further enhance the flavor, a poker chip sized piece of metal was heated to red hot in a fire and dropped 
into the bottom of the mug adding a burnt, smoky taste to the brew. 

The glasses in which the drinks were served typically held about two quarts of liquid. (Daniels: 154-155) 


Public officials’ indulgence in alcohol was enough ofa problem to prompt even Thomas Jefferson to 
comment on the issue while he was president and drunkenness was such a public nuisance that a Tepeat 
offender in Boston was made to wear a red “D” for drunkard around his neck. 

Drunkenness was the number one crime from 1780 to 1960 for which New Englanders were jailed. 


BIDDERS 


“A premium was placed on meanness and avarice: with what horrible consequences to the unfortunate 
pauper, can only be imagined, when he was placed in the hands of a ‘man of great faith in the ability of 
paupers to live on almost nothing, to pais almost everything, and to be contented with almost 
anything.” | | | 


No one came in for more scathing criticism fron social welfare reformers es those men and women 
who bid on the poor. If one were to believe the writers of the time, bidders were a greedy, slovenly bunch 
only one step away from poverty themselves: They kept the wolf from the door by eking out an existence 
for themselves and their families by starving and abusing those less fortunate. A prime motivation for 
taking in paupers, even children, was the labor that bidders received in return. Widows got needed help _ 
with heavy lifting and household and farm chores. Men staffed business operations. None of the records’ 
indicate what work paupers did but since farming was the foundation of the economy at the time, it is 
likely that many engaged in farm work, In Scituate it is also likely that many participated i in some way in 
the shipbuilding industry. Women, paras Black women, were put to work ita 


Samuel Hayes Elliot 


Samuel Hayes Elliot, a selectman and an overseer of the poor in Connecticut wrote about his experiences 
regarding the life of the poor and castigated his fellow officials and the taxpayers of the town for their 
penuriousness toward the care of the poor, In his descriptions of the city poor farm, he used adjectives 
such as squalid and wretched and pled for better treatment of the poor: Elliot particularly abhorred the 
practice of auctioning off the poor and paints a bleak portrait of bidders attributing to them the basest of 
motivations: greed, cruelty, exploitation. 

“.. the poor generally fall into the hands of .... persons, not over scrupulous on conscientious grounds as 
to the manner of fulfilling their contract with the town —a class “hard up” for funds,” familiar with 
profanity, with coarse and vulgar associates; an orderless mode of life, with crowds of talkers and idlers 
round them- a class of the more desperate, hardened and intemperate, whose families, wives and children 
are scolds, rough and overbearing, with whom kind words and gentle demeanor are rare exceptions; or 
perchance a class of mere and much-loving money-getters... ” 


“The successful bidder for this stock of New England pauper-humanity is usually a citizen of the town, 
who may be in debt, and wish to free himself therefrom — in itself a laudable desire; he may be a man of 
small family, to whom a larger responsibility may not be very irksome; he may be a large farmer, who 
can employ the paupers on his grounds; he may be one who has a large house and little use for it, who, in 
its wings and garrets, thinks he can accommodate the poor; or he may be one who owns a long, dark, 
dilapidated, forsaken tenement, where his father lived or his more distant grandfather, since then used as 
a storehouse for grain and lumber — a retreat for the fowls and sheep and swine — abandoned otherwise, 
long years ago; but which, by the aid of the broom and the shovel, and soap, and nails, the tightening of 
floor boards, doors and windows, may be deemed a smug quarter for the town’s poor!” 


Scituate Bidders 

Nothing in the records indicates if these characterizations apply to Scituate bidders. The vast majority 
sheltered only one pauper at a time and sometimes that pauper was a relative. There were a few who 
sheltered two to four paupers with whom they were not related. No bidders sheltered more than four 
paupers at any one time. However, it is the same people year after year who bid on paupers. In 1800, 
about 28 families sheltered paupers, five of whom accepted more than one person. 

One of the prime motivations for taking in paupers, even children, was the labor received in return. 


PAUPER AUCTIONS: 1794-1820 


“Here, ranged about the table, sat the fathers of the town and such of those as by hard living and coarse 
thinking had arrived at a place in life where they could speculate upon the bodily vigor,and the probable 
capacity for Bre labor of a half-witted boy, a forlorn-looking widow, or a halt and tottering old man.’ 

( fale 164. 

New England towns during the 19" century ciel for their poor in three ways: react eg at a town 

meeting privately with town officials arranging placements, or bidding at,an auction usually held in a 

local tavern. 


AUCTIONS: 


“The poor of Scituate and the surrounding towns were carried each year to the town houses of the 
several towns and sold out to service for the following year. In Scituate yearly could be seen the families 
packed in old farm and ox-carts, being carried to.and from the dales.” ¢ &2' S95, Uy. tf 2:5, AF) 


Unlike slave auctions where winning bidders paid the highest price, paupers went to the lowest bidders 
because the town paid the bid price. The lower the bid, the lower the tax rate. In return for providing room 
and board and sometimes clothing, bidders got the labor of the poor and were obliged to provide food and 
shelter and sometimes clothing but in most circumstances the town paid separately for clothing. The 
town’s costs were reduced if a pauper owned his or her own bed and. carried it from placementte to 
placement. ae a ) 


Were the poor, like slaves, made to climb onto a platform to be viewed by bidders? Were they well 
known enough around town that their presence was not required? Did bidders yell out prices? Or was it 
done as a silent auction with bids submitted privately? Was the room crowded, noisy, dark? How did it 
smell? Were the children and babies who were auctioned off a The Scituate records are mute about 
specifics. . 


=f Scituate, auctions were conducted in a local tavern but the town’s account ledgers indicate that it was 
not a somber or even a sober affair. Starting in 1805, entries appear in town records approving payment to 
various residents for liquor and other expenses associated with “putting out,“the poor. What is not known 
is whether or not the paupers were present during the bidding or if the auction. was conducted without 
their presence. Or if it was done as a silent auction with written bids submitted privately. 


TAVERNS 


Taverns were the center of social life in early New England and frequently used for public meetings. 
Located at town centers, at docks and ports, and intersections of well-traveled roads, they were usually 
one or two rooms in a large house with a taproom, a fireplace, chairs, dining room tables, bar and desk. 
Entertainment was offered and the whole scene tended to be loud and robust and bawdy. Some welcomed 
overnight guests who slept wherever there was room either in a private bedroom shared by more than one 
paying guest or in one of the family bedrooms. Strangers expected to sleep with strangers. 


Tavern ers 


“Tavern keepers usually were substantial citizens of prosperous means; a well-located commodities 
tavern produced a sizable income.’ 


Tavern owners were typically prosperous members of the town. 


Abner Bailey, Jr. 
In Scituate, it was Abner Bailey, Jr. who served up drinks on April 7, 1799 when selectmen and overseers 


of the poor gathered in his tavern to auction off the poor. A cordwainer or shoemaker, Bailey, from 1785 
to 1806 was a member of the town’s school committee, a surveyor of highways, on the crow’s head ) 
committee, a tax collector, and a tythingman; a constable or early peace officer. Bailey was also part- — 
owner of the “Nancy” a North River packet. Bailey was not just paid for hosting pauper auctions, he also 
bid on paupers as well. In 1799, some were for Zilphia Clapp and Gad Willis and for sheltering a Mrs. 
James and her three children. In 1804, Bailey was paid a total of $1.50 “for liquor on account of putting 
out some of the poor at his house and for paper for the use of the town. 


Joshua, Snow and John Bryant 


Three brothers, Joshua, Snow and John Bryant, also fies) a tavern where auctions were held. 

Local histories reveal little information about Joshua Bryant except that at least on one occasion, he was 
paid $2 “in part for the trouble of putting out the poor at his house...” and received from $6 to $8 between 
1805 and‘1816 on a regular basis for “Liquor & Expenses at putting out the Poor.” He was also a member 
of the school committee, a surveyor of highways, a fence viewer and field driver. 

Town records also contain only one entry about John Bryant who was paid $7.69 for putting out the poor. 


Snow Bryant was the owner of a tavern at Bryant’s Corner, what is now the intersection of Lincoln and 
Grove Streets in Norwell. Assumed to be the auction site, it had “... a large swinging sign with a black 
horse announcing ‘Entertainment for Man and Beast.’ Members of the local militia company are known 
to have quenched their thirst there after strenuous drills in the field opposite. 


Nicholas and Jotham Wade 

Nicholas and Jotham Wade also ran a tavern at Brushy Hill on what is now Country Way in Scituate 
where pauper auctions were held. Jotham Wade bid on multiple paupers and from 1796 to 1804, he also 
served as a trial juror, a surveyor of highways, constable, tax collector and tythingman. 


John Nash 
In a curious situation, John Nash was paid for putting out the poor in 1811 and a year later, Nash himself 


was listed as one of the town paupers. 


Charles Turner 


Another who was paid for “putting out the poor” was Charles Turner. 


THEA HOUSES: 1820-1935 


“Americans built more almshouses in the decades 
after the Revolutionary War when economic 
downturns and the Embargo of 1807 increased 
pauperism and other forms of relief became too 
costly and inefficient...” 
(Orwig. Net site.) 


ALMSHOUSES 


“Nearly half of the almshouses that were built were in towns that were active seaports who’s maritime 
traders, boat builders, sailors, and fishermen were especially vulnerable to economic downturns and 
accidents at sea.’ 


The country went through untold upheavals in the 19th century which impacted poverty policies. Economic 
booms and depressions, explosive population growth-immigration from the Irish potato famine- two major 
wars, industrialization, and the emancipation of slaves both in the North and the South. Giving relief to the 
poor in their own homes or in others and the “farming-out” of the poor began to be seen as ineffective and 
expensive and subject to corruption and abuse. The practice was no longer thought to promote the moral 
and community values which officials desired. Distrustful of immigrant cultures and desirous of instilling 
American values, a new view of childhood developed. Reformists advocated orphanages, mental health 
hospitals, reform school, foster care and fresh air. It was the era when “orphan trains” brought homeless 
children from crowded urban areas in the east to rural mid-western communities. 


Almshouses 

Almshouses were seen as a more efficient and less costly way of providing care to the needy and were 
thought to function more like stable families with the same values promoted by the community. 

Rules and regulations established acceptable standards of behavior as more and more immigrants arrived 
with differing customs and behaviors. Strict regulations insured that standards were observed by residents 
and visitors. Almshouses were also intended to serve the multiple needs of residents such as the sick, the 
elderly, widows, children, vagrants and the physically handicapped unlike later institutions which were 
designed to treat specific needs such as asylums. Workhouses, a separate kind of facility, provided space 
and equipment where paupers were put to work but did not live. Massachusetts had more almshouses than 
any other state in the country. 


i 5 
In the rural town of Scituate, the impact of immigration, industrialization, and urbanization resulted in 
roads being improved to ease travel and settlers building more homes away from the coast. Grammar 
schools and factories started replacing shipbuilding as the backbone of the economy. 

Farmers started using cast iron plows to dig up fields and stage coaches transported residents to 
Plymouth, the Cape, north to Boston as well as west to Brockton. Cattle were driven through the streets to 
a slaughterhouse in Boston. The hustle and bustle of a robust economy replaced the doldrums of the 
depression and the cost of providing poor relief was getting more and more expeiisive: 


Almshouse 

In keeping with the trend away from auctions, Scituate in 1779 voted to establish an almshouse to 
“support the poor of the Town in one house, under an overseer.” 

A committee of five members was formed with Capt. Thomas Mann, William Briggs, Major John Clap, 
Joshua Clapp, and Israel Vinal, Jr., Esq. as its members. All five were town officials in one capacity or 
another having already served the town for many years. 

All but Vinal were or had been highway surveyors either for the town as a whole or for a particular 
district. Vinal was later elected as the town’s representative to the General Court. 

For some, responsibilities included assessing the needs of soldier families in the aftermath of the 
Revolutionary War. 

For 29 years Briggs was either a highway surveyor, a member of a school committee or a tax collector 
and later a member of the committee which collected the last continental tax. Thomas Mann for seven 
years had been a “sealer of barrels” and “packer of mackerel,” a job of some distinction, albeit smelly and 
messy, in this seaside fishing community. Vouching for the veracity of the beef, pork, or fish contents of 
hogsheads - the regulation containers used for shipping, Mann’s job entailed determining the considerable 


weight of the 48 inch by 30 inch barrels and burning the numbers into their sides. He also headed up a @& 
committee raising money for the war and suppling the town’s quota of fighting men. 


Report | 

The report that Mann and his colleagues prepared recommended on April 3, 1779 that the town establish 
an almshouse. Town Meeting voters approved the “support [of] the poor of the Town in one house, under 
an overseer.” Despite the vote, no action was taken and the poor continued to be auctioned off to the 
lowest bidder and put out in various houses around town. 


1791 Committe 

Twelve years later, in March 1791, another committee was formed but town meeting minutes do not 
mention any report, any vote, any plans or any other action on an almshouse being taken either that year 
or the next. Records do note however, that in 1792 the town had an influx of vagrants and another 
committee was formed to advise selectmen about what to do to contend with vagabonds and “common 
tiplaws [tipplers]”, what paupers might be excused from paying taxes, and how the town should care for 
its poor. 


1811 Committee 
Twenty years later the town still had no almshouse. Capt. Ebenezer Bailey was appointed to chair another 


committee to again look into,opening an almshouse or workhouse. Bailey had already served as the 
town’s hogreave, an official whose job it was to round up loose hogs running around town, and as tax 
collector, highway surveyor, and a member of the corrections committee. Again, no almshouse or 
workhouse was established and the town continued to hold auctions and pay Gcchsional expenses to 
maintain some paupers in their own homes. 


1817 Committee &S 
Six years later, in 1817, yet another study was undertaken. But there was a difference this time. No 

committee was chosen but one man, Pickels Cushing, was hired to prepare a report for which he was paid 

$5 for five days work, his task being to figure out the cost of providing almshouse accommodations. 


Pickels Cushing 


Like the members of previous committees, Cushing had a record of long-time service to the town 
including highway surveyor and member ofa school redistricting committee. During the Revolutionary 
War he was appointed to raise the town’s quota of soldiers, to procure clothing for them, and later on to 
study the form of a new state government. He ran twice for Lt. Governor but, in his own home town, 
received only one vote in his first try and two in his second. 


ALM SE APPROVAL 


Either Cushing did a better job than the committees before him or the time was right because in 1818 after 
delivering his report, town meeting again approved the establishment of an almshouse. But this time the 
approval included an allocation of $1,100 to purchase a house and land for the facility. Voters also 
approved “selling a portion of the town flats towards defraying the expenses of the establishment.” 

As submitted to town meeting, the Cushing’s report said, “that it would be in the interest of the Town as 
also for the greater comfort of the poor to purchase said house and land ... 


The town’s forty-year effort and its decision to build in 1818 may have been influenced by a change in 
state law that shifted more of the financial burden caring for the poor to the state. Possibly it was getting 
more difficult to find residents willing to take in paupers. The approval was to build an almshouse as 
opposed to a workhouse as had many other communities. Almshouses cared for and sheltered all paupers 
regardless of age, health or gender. Workhouses sheltered only able-bodied as long as they could perform 
labor that enriched the town. The building was also to serve as the town hall in one of its front rooms. 


Overseers 

To run the almshouse, seven residents were appointed to serve as its overseers: Jesse Dunbar, Augustus 
Clapp, Paul Merritt, Rowland Litchfield, Dr. Cushing Otis, Christopher Cushing, and Micah Stetson. 
Three selectmen also joined the committee: Samuel Waterman, Ichabod P. Jacobs, and Elijah Turner. 
Later overseers included John Clapp, a member of the first committee, and Pickels Cushing. 


Location 

Ultimately, Scituate chose a house owned by William James opposite the town common at Herring Brook 
Hill at what is now the intersection of Main St. and River St. in Norwell. It was on the spot where 
Cushing Center now stands and across from the town spi which served as a training ground for the 
town’s soldiers in 1725. ' 


William James 

James was an eminent leader in the town, serving 60 years as highway surveyor, field driver, tithingman, 
lumber surveyor, and later as selectman and the town’s representative to the general court. Ten years after 
selling his house to the town for the almshouse, he was appointed one of its overseers. 


The house had five bedrooms and six other rooms, a “convenient” barn, and a good well along with 
almost one acre of land. It was in questionable condition however, since the vote to buy the property also 
included authority to borrow not more than $600 for renovations, including framing, new windows and 
doors, “digging (sic) and stoning the sellars (sic)”, chimney work, and plastering. 


Cost 
The town paid $1,100 for the house and promptly spent almost twice as much on repairs to fix it up. 


Renovations and furnishings came to $2,780.77. 


Superintendents - Wardens 


Most commonly, the superintendent of an almshouse was called a warden and his wife, a matron. Early in 
its operation, Scituate chose as warden-superintendents those who were previously involved in pauper 
auctions. Usually they had one year contracts with the city or town where they worked. Towns preferred 
married wardens since the differing needs of the male and female residents required both a man and a 
woman to be able to do all of the work. The warden’s wife was required to cook, clean, care for the sick 
and “dress the dead,” sometimes with the help of female residents. Some matrons worked as teachers for 
children. With an unmarried warden, the town was obliged to look elsewhere for services for its female 
residents. Some matrons also taught school to the children of residents. 


James Barrell 
James Barrell was the first warden that Scituate chose. tebe 101) (Deane! 14) He served for 11 years 


from 1818 to1829. 

The Barrell family, including James and Luther, had been bidding on paupers for years in the annual 
auction. Both men had also served. as hogreaves. There is scant mention of James himself in the 
almshouse records and no mention of a Mrs. Barrell but also no mention of anyone being hired to perform 
the chores that a matron might have done. 


Capt. Ebenezer Bailey: 1829 
The town hired its second almshouse master, Capt. Ebenezer Bailey, in 1829. Like the Barrells, Ebenezer 


and other family members had also bid on paupers before the almshouse was built. He was a respected 
and eminent member of the community as indicated particularly by his service as a selectman, town clerk, 
and on various committees. One of those committees had earlier studied the feasibility of an almshouse. 
There does not.appear to. be any obvious family connection with tavern keepers who hosted pauper 
auctions in the years before the almshouse was built. 


Other wardens were: Paul Clapp; John Stetson; Laban Sprague; Mellen Minot; George Beasley; Oscar 
Healey; Stephen Benson; Jairus M: Healey; Frank Goodwin; Charles H. Williston; Orlando H. Lake; C.F. 
Atkinson; George B. Rolfe; Francis L: Smith; James H. Pinkham; Capt. Charles E. Curtis; John G. 
Gardner; John F. Wilder; A. C. Chisholm; Edwin F. Harris; and Albert Merritt. 


Atmosphere wis 
As conceived by reformists, almshouses were meant to be comfortable, warm, humane homes offering a 


safe, nurturing environment for the needy. But the reality was quite a different matter. Children and 
widows, the respectable poor, lived with criminals and pregnant prostitutes, drunks and other disreputable 
homeless. Dubbed “schools of crime” they were a far cry from havens of family values envisioned by 
reformers. And they also functioned as asylums for the mentally ill. 


Regulations 


All paupers were required to go to the almshouse if they were to receive aid, visiting was carefully 
regulated, regulations applied regarding work, cleanliness, and language. Transgressions were punished 
with solitary confinement and a diet of bread and water. 


Food and Alcohol 


The same food was served to everyone unless a doctor pteactibed otherwise. Inmates ate together unless 
sickness made it inadvisable, The menu was specific: one day soup was served, another salted beef and 
vegetables, fish for two days, pork and beans for another two, and pudding for the seventh. Breakfasts 
consisted of tea or chocolate and supper was milk or milk porridge. No food or liquor were to be served 
unless by doctor’s orders. Careful records were kept of its use and dispensing. Social problems associated 
with alcoholism had gripped the country’s attention since 1790 when Dr. Benjamin Rush published a 
book about the vices and virtues that came from its use. Beverages included mixtures of milk and vinegar 
which promoted long life and happiness to “pepper in rum” which led to murder, apoplexy, or the 
gallows. Drunkenness had become such a problem in Scituate by 1817 that Joseph Tolman formed an 
“Auxiliary Society for the Suppression of Intemperance” which promoted moderate use of alcohol. 


Admission: 1820 

When the almshouse was finished, Warren Silvester was hired to pick up paupers and bring them and 
their meager belongings to the house. At the time there were a total of 47 paupers who were receiving aid. 
Silvester, a ship’s carpenter, was later appointed as overseer. 


Of the 47 people who moved in, the majority were women and children. Two children had mothers, 
eleven did not. Two couples who also moved in. Both had been put out together when they were 
auctioned off the previous year. An estimated eight were adult men. Eleven residents, or 23 percent of the 
total number of paupers, were Black. 


The End of the Beginning 
After all the studies, and 40 years of proposals, two years after opening, the almshouse burned down. 


John Woodward 

It was John Woodward who did set fire to the almshouse. Sarah was his wife of twenty years and the 
couple had two children, Joseph and Nancy. How, why or when the Woodward family came to Scituate is 
not known but they were considered “foreigners,” without legal residence for which the town could 
collect state aid for their care. John had been auctioned off as a pauper in1816 and 1817 but in 1818 was 
sent to jail in Plymouth for abusing them. Plymouth therefore looked to Scituate to pay the cost of 
Woodward’s incarceration since as a pauper and a resident of Scituate, the town was responsible for this 
cost. Scituate settled the bill in 1819. Sometime in 1820 John Woodward was released from jail and 
returned to Scituate. Furious about what had happened, he set fire to the almshouse. Woodward was sent 
back to jail for ninety-nine years. Eight years into his sentence, he died. 

After her husband’s death, Sarah moved to Randolph with the couple’s son, Joseph, and Nancy, their 
daughter, had married and moved to Boston. All were receiving aid. © 


NEW ALMSHOUSE:182? 

The town promptly approved construction of “suitable buildings” on the land where the almshouse “lately 
stood.” The complex included a barn and a “prison house” for a total cost of $4,000. It had four chimneys 
and a fireplace in every room but the town also approved a new set of rules for its operation which 
excluded fires in warm weather everywhere except in the kitchen. 


By 1825 a long list of new rules and regulations were adopted: the facility was to run with confinement in 
mind as much as shelter for the unfortunate. Residents were virtual prisoners and referred to as inmates. — 
“Infraction of the rules might be punished by any one or more of the following methods: loss of liberty; — 
loss of one meal; a collar with a wooden clog; standing upon a stool in a public place; wearing a paper — 
fixed to the breast bearing a statement of the offense; the coe ii on bread and water for a period not 
over forty-eight hours; or additional labor.” 

Among the punishments were solitary confinement or a ttc and water menu. Visiting was carefully 

regulated. Children and widows, the respectable poor, lived with criminals and pregnant prostitutes, 

drunks and other disreputable homeless paupers. Dubbed “schools of crime” almshouses were a far cry 
from havens of family values envisioned by reformers. 


Furloughs 


Special approval was needed for residetits to leave which the warden was required to get from the 
Overseers of the Poor. Furloughs usually extended from two days to two weeks. Anyone leaving without 
permission was tracked down, brought back and confined. Only one inmate who requested a furlough was 
denied and that was Sally Elms. Although the denial was recorded, the reason for it was not. A Mrs. 
Whittaker was approved to leave “for as long as she wishes.” Inmates who behaved in an “orderly and 
peaceful” manner, were excused to attend church on Sunday as long as they returned immediately after 
the service. 


Alcohol 

Regulations included strict prohibitions on alcohol. No liquor was to be delivered unless by doctor’s 
orders and if a doctor did order it, careful records were kept on its use and how it was dispensed. 
Overseers were authorized to bring charges against anyone bringing in liquor without permission. 
Although Scituate seems to have set strict rules, some almshouses contributed to the problem of 
drunkenness by providing liquor as a bribe to get inmates to work. In 1830, Scituate town meeting 
instructed selectmen to revoke all tavern licenses and ask the county commissioners not to grant any new 
ones. The matter was quickly reconsidered and two months later selectmen were instructed to appropriate 
as many licenses as required to serve the common good. But notice was served. A committee of 18 was 
appointed to inspect all taverns on a regular basis to make sure they were complying with the law. 


Rev. Samuel May 
In 1836 the Second Parish Church, now the First Parish Unitarian Church of Norwell, chose the Rev. 


Samuel J. May as its pastor. This church, near the almshouse, was where residents would go to attend 
services. May was the brother and favorite sibling of Abigail May Alcott, the wife of Bronson Alcott and 
the mother of Louisa May Alcott, all of whom came to visit Rev. May at his Main St. home at various 
times. May became a temperance advocate of national fame and formed a Cold Water Army in town 
which taught children about the dangers of alcohol use. 

“.. they marched through the streets with banners and music, and held meetings after the manner of the 
times. Some of the banners are in existence today ... ”. 

May was also active in the anti-slavery movement, an agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
and crusaded against segregation of Blacks within churches, especially confinement to the balcony in his 
own and other churches. Family letters indicate that May might have been dismissed in Scituate-Norwell 
because of his anti-slavery sentiments. He left Scituate in 1843 for Lexington, Mass 


Theft 

Poverty had a way of turning paupers into thieves so town officials made the warden keep detailed 
inventories of all almshouse provisions. Inmates were prohibited to trade outside, thinking they would 
sell provisions and pocket the proceeds. Inmates were kept confined and overseers authorized to 
prosecute if goods seem to have been stolen. Detailed inventories were taken yearly and accountings of 
the inmates labor were done monthly. If not done, the inmate was liable for removal. In 1842, 1843, and 
1844, the only years for which such records were located, about 12 paupers each year were evicted. 


Sex 

Male and female inmates were kept in separate quarters day and night, “as far as it can possibly be done 
with propriety and convenience.” Inmates violating the rule were confined for one month and made to 
work. This seems a curious punishment since all able-bodied inmates were required to work anyway. 


Alice Freeman Tue and Benjamin Brooker 

The names of Alice Freeman Tue and Benjamin Brooker both show up on the work list but whether it was 
for violating this rule is not known but shortly after being inmates at the almshouse, they were married. 
Alice was twice widowed when she married Brooker and had been on and off the poverty rolls for much 
of her married life. She had had three children with her first husband, Joshua Freeman, and she and the 
children were among the town paupers who were auctioned off to low bidders after Freeman died at the 
age of 27. Six years after his death, Alice married David Tue and the couple also had three children. One 
of them died young and the other two were living with Alice at the almshouse when she was 44 years old. 
Brooker likewise had been twice married before his wedding with Alice. Brooker died three years later. 
At the time of her death, in1878, Alice, who was 103 years old, appears to have been living with her son, 
John Freeman, in South Scituate, the part of Scituate that is now Norwell. 

The Rev. William Fish, the pastor at the First Church of South Scituate, officiated at her funeral. 
“Funeral of Alice Buker [Brooker], familiarly known as ‘black Alice,’ once a servant of Judge William 
Cushing, and in various other families, said to be by some 103 years old, and by others 100 — probably 
nearly, if not quite a hundred. A faithful hard-working woman, having had two or three husbands and 
eighteen children.” (CR2 Records) 


ALMSHOUSE WORK 


“The picking was such hard, tedious work and so tough on the hands, that it was generally done by 
slaves, paupers, and prisoners.” 


The most lucrative work done by residents was picking oakum. It provided the town with the most 
revenue and was also the hardest to do. Residents had to pick debris out of used ropes so the hemp fiber 
could be reused in sealing the seams of newly built or repaired ships since wooden ships needed refitting 
after twelve to fifteen years. Scituate records list who picked the oakum, when they did it, how much they 
picked, and how much money the town received for their labor. 

“Used rigging was sent to poor houses and chopped into approximate two foot long strands. Oakum was 
picked by untwisting the hemp rope until the rope was reduced to individual fibers. The fluffy hemp fibers 
were then loosely twisted back together, piecing together a continuous oakum caulk strand while sitting, 
one hand on the upper thigh and rolling the fibers toward the knee ... when the process is completed ... 
The place is full of dust ... the shoulders of the men are covered with brown dust almost as thick as the 
shirt front of a snuff taker ... the hard rope cuts and blisters their fingers... The picking was such hard, 
tedious work and so tough on the hands, that it was generally done by slaves, paupers, and prisoners.” 


Able-bodied residents had to pick an assigned amount, measured in pounds, with extra earnings applied to 
any additional costs an inmate may have incurred while collecting relief from the town. Those who 
fulfilled required work assignments got one day off away from the almshouse every four weeks. About 
twelve paupers a year picked oakum and were credited with about two cents per pound for their efforts. 


E. Weston and Son 

One of the businesses to which the town likely sold picked oakum to was E. Weston and Son in Duxbury. 
“Dear Sir, If you have oakham to sell from your Alms House this year, I wish you would write me as I 
shall be under the necessity of engaging some soon. Please to state what amount you shall probably have 
to dispose of, the price, and how soon you can deliver it.” Signed M. Enison[?] for E. Weston and Son, 
June 24, 1843. 

The shipbuilding and trading company had operated since 1764, expanding eventually to international 
commerce. The shipyard, including a ropewalk, was located at Powder Point in Duxbury. 

“The ropewalk was the largest and most valuable building on the property. Built in three sections, it 
consisted of two, two-story buildings connected by one of a single story. It stretched 1100 feet back from 
what is now King Caesar Road to Powder Point Avenue, about midway between Moulton and Russell 
roads. Here native, and later Manila, hemp was spun and twisted into strands which were retwisted to 
form the long lengths of cordage needed on board each ship.” 


Hingham Cordage Company 
There was also a ropeworks in Hingham but it was not founded until 1853 when it was incorporated as 


the Hingham Cordage Company by Hawkes Fearing. It was second only to the ropeworks in Plymouth in 
the extent of its capitalization. It, along with similar operations, prospered during the Civil War when 
demand for its products were at a peak. It burned in 1865 but was operating again, substantially enough 
in 1871, for Scituate records note that vagrants passing through the town were on their way to Hingham 
seeking work at the cordage company. The company continued operating on an irregular basis until 1902 
when it was dismantled and it’s equipment sold. 


Smith Yard 
From 1792 to 1819, some oakum was also picked for the Smith yard. 


Pick 


Josiah Mann 

If there had been an oakum picking contest, Josiah Mann would have won the blue ribbon. He picked 
more oakum than anyone else for the time period during which the town has records, giving the 
impression that he was an eager inmate who contributed favorably to the general atmosphere, a sort of 
upbeat kind of guy. Mann’s assignment was to pick 78 pounds a month but he picked 133 pounds, 55 
pounds over his assignment which earned him an extra $1.10. However, it was the overseers who decided 
that the extra money would be used to defray the costs that Mann and his family accumulated in the ten 
years they received town aid. Mann and his wife had been getting aid from the town since at least 1794, 
the year they had been put out to Deborah Mann and continued to live with her at the town’s expense until 
approximately 1804 when they disappear from the local records. Mann’s name first appears in the oakum 
records in 1842 and by 1852 he was joined by his twenty-three year old son, Edmund who had apparently 
lost a job in Abington where he had lived for six years. 

In 1854, In trying to get their lives back together, Mann, his wife and Edmund went to Billerica but by 
1859 the family had returned where they were given a bag of flour and some butter to tide them over. 

In 1860 they moved to Hingham which collected money from Scituate for their care. By 1867 the family 
was receiving occasional aid back in Scituate. Mann and his family were still receiving occasional aid 
from the town until 1872 when officials decided to give him a job in the highway department and find a 
house for him and his family to live in. 


Rose 

After Mann, the next best oakum picker was Rose, who picked 110 2 pounds during the month of April 
in 1822. It is not clear from the records if Rose was a woman or a man. It could be a man’s surname while 
another entry indicates that it was the given name of a woman. There were residents listed in the vital 
records whose names have been transcribed as Rafe which would lend itself to a misinterpretation as 
Rose. The oakum-picking job was predominantly a job done by men. 


Stables . 

In addition to the value of the inmates work, the town covered its welfare budget by selling other products 
from the almshouse such as butter, candles, lard, tallow, pork, beef, and hides. And in 1831, it built a new 
barn which was then rented out to a stage coach company for which inmates took care of the horses. 


ALMSHOUSE EDUCATION 
Education was considered an important part of upbringing and binding out agreements regarding children 


often contained provisions that required training and education while a child was under care. 


Mary Parker Munroe 
Mary Parker Munroe had been indentured to a local family for twelve years until at the age of sixteen, she 


was no longer needed by them. 

“To the Gentlemen Selectmen of the Town of Scituate, 

I have in my charge a girl by the name of Mary Parker Munroe indented to me by your board about 4 
years since and is now about sixteen years old. She is awell and smart girl her education is quite decent 
she is a good Reader and Speller and has had advantages sufficient to become a good writer besides 
having 20 lessons last winter at a private writing school. 

We can now dispense with her services and did let go a short time since to stay with Mr. Geo. W. Willis a’ 
brother-in-law of mine agreeable to her desire. It is a very good place and she will be well used and who 
will probably do better by her than I can afford to do. M. Fogg I believe he knows the family. As Mary S. 
is desirous of staying there I should like to have the Indenture cancelled or transferred in some way to 
him if agreeable to your honorable board --- You will please as soon as convenient write me on the 
subject. Yours Respectfully, John B. Arnold [?]Braintree, July 20, 1842” 


Phineas J. Williams 

Phineas J. Williams’ parents had died and at sixteen years old he wanted to go on a whaling voyage. Swift 
and Allen, a shipping company, proposed hiring him if overseers would give permission. 

“New Bedford 5/31/45. To the Selectmen of Scituate: Gentlemen 

“A young lad aged 16 has been about our place for some days, who says his name is Phineas J. Williams 
of your town. He says he has no Parents living except a Mother-in-law and would like to go on a Whaling 
voyage where he would have an equal chance of promotion with those more favored in relationship. 

With your permission we will take him in our Ship Gratitude [&] see that he has a proper outfit for the 
voyage at a reasonable price. He appears to be a smart active Boy and would probably be much better off 
at sea than drifting about the Country as he has been for some months past out of employment, half the 
time or more. The only reason we have taken this trouble is because we thought it hard for such an active 
lad not to have a chance to reap the benefit of his activity. Please answer this by return of Mail if possible 
for our ship will soon go to Sea. 

Yours respectfully, Swift [&] Allen” 


R IEF 
Not all of the poor were sent to the almshouse. Some assistance was provided with a work-relief program 
for those who could meet most of their own needs otherwise. In 1818 Michael Ford worked off his taxes 
and those of his family on his own land. Two years later Ammial Curtis was allowed the same assistance 
working on land leading from his house to the highway: 


Not all of Scituate’s poor were living in Scituate. Between one and nine paupers each year lived 
elsewhere although Scituate was responsible for their care. Rules allocated financial responsibility to the 
communities where the indigent had legal residency. Communities needed to establish where recipients 
were born, where they lived and where they had permission to live in order to determine who was 
responsible for the cost of their care. These laws became more complicated as populations increased, as 
budgets expanded, and as more and more tax money had to be allocated to the poor. This required 
considerable time, work, and expense with letters about residency comprising most of the town’s records 
on the poor. Letters asked overseers to pay for support of their poor or “remove them as soon as 
possible.” The volume of correspondence shows that overseers spent most of their time tracking down | 
who should pay the bill. From1821 to 1830 thirty-two claims were made for residents living elsewhere. 
Twelve or 38 percent of them had moved to Boston. The remaining 20 were scattered among 14 other 
towns with thirteen not far from Scituate: Weymouth, rngsoesi Hanson, Colasset Plymouth, Pembroke, 
Bridgewater, West Bridgewater, and Hanover. 


Eli lv : 7 
Disputes over payments were so threatening that, in 1818, the year the almshouse opened, in order to 
continue to collect public aid, Elisha Sylvester tried to get himself back to Scituate by walking from 
Lewiston, Maine, but was unable to manage the journey. 

“He states that he had started on his journey to Scituate and has been very unwell mostly during the 
summer, and his disorder is of that nature he is not able to [open? sore? on foot? ] if you should provide 
some carriage he could be removed, an [??] recover his health so as to remove hi self; if you wish it. He 
is verry (sic) as to his mind, and his cloath hang in rags (sic) on him, He must be provided with 
cloths (sic) soon. You will give us directions what to do” Calvin Gorham, and Dean Mead, Overseers of 
the Poor, Lewiston, Maine. 


Mary Hollowell 
Mary Hollowell on the other hand had no desire to return to Scituate. Rather than pay the bill for 


supporting her in Winchendon, Scituate wanted her to return but she refused. 


“Scituate Nov, 30, 1824 Sir, We have sent aman twice from this Town to Winchendon after Mary — 
Hollowell one of our paupers without being able to bring her home — as she is very unwilling to be 
removed some have suggested that her fitts were feigned on purpose to prevent a removal. We have 
therefore taken the liberty of writing to you & request you to favour us with an account of her present | 
situation as to health & prospects of support —~ Should any person from your neighborhood feel willing to ~ 
undertake her removal we will pay him Thirty Dollars on his delivering her at our Almshouse — please to 
write us soon or give us all the information on the subject you may think useful to us. 

Your Humble Servants, John B. Turner per order of Overseers of poor Scituate Israel Whitcomb Esq.” 
There is no record of Mary Hollowell returning to Scituate. 


Scituate was usually given two choices when filing a settlement claim: pay the cost of care or bring them 
back home. There were few times when Scituate opted to move paupers back to town when they paid the 
cost of the return fare back and the receiving town would escort the pauper to the stage coach for the 
return to Scituate. Most settlement claims were made for single adults. Every now and then a family with 
children or a single mother with one or two children appear in the records. 


Willi omsett 
William Comsett and his wife were aided by Scituate when they lived in Walpole, Massachusetts. 
Although the names of William’s wife and children are not included in the records, the Comsett family is 
thought to have been descendents of original Matakeesett Native Americans known to live in the area 
when European settlers arrived. Most of the tribe had died off as a result of small pox brought to the area 
long before the European settlers arrived. 

“The last of all the Matakeeesetts in this Town was Comsitt (sic), a bright and enterprising man, who 
enlisted into the Revolutionary army (sic) and lost his life. His family received some assistance from the 
town as late as 1786,” wrote Rey. Samuel Deane, in the first written history of Scituate. Members of the 
tribe who remained in town lived in what was called the Beechwood section in what i is thought to be the 
north end of the town. 

James and Joshua Comsett, 

Both James and Joshua Comsett served in the Revolutionary War. James, “an Indian,” enlisted in 1777 
and served for about 18 months. Joshua served for almost two years, some of the time at West Point. 
Joshua had married Mary Newell in 1775 four years before going off to fight. L350 records do not indicate 
if either brother died in service. 


Dinah and Zilpha Comsett 


There are two Comsett women listed in the records, Dinah and Zilpha, who appear to be sisters of James so 


and Joshua. Dinah married Issachor Cato but there are no records relating to Zilpha. 

A William Comsett and his family were later aided but his parentage is a mystery. Comsett family 
members, Abigail, Lucretia and Moses, were also aided until 1849 before moving to Dedham and Boston. 
Nabby Comsit (sic) was living in the town and receiving vit one year eae the almshouse opened. 


Cleary Family 

Residency letters written by James Cleary of Pembroke provide insight into other problems with which 
poor families had to cope. His daughter, a resident of Scituate, had moved home after having a child and 
Cleary found it difficult to support them. 


“Pembroke, Sept. 11", 1848, John B. Turner, Esq. 

In Behalf of my Daughter Mary Cleary, I wish you as Selectman of the Town of Scituate to send an Agent 
and take away from my house the Child of Mary My Daughter as I have done my Duty or otherwise the 
Town Pay a Certain sum Per Week for its support. I will wait a Proper time for your Reply Before I make 
application to the Selectmen of Pembroke. I am [yours] Well Wishes. James Cleary.” 

Seven years later, Cleary wrote asking the town to take away his daughter. 

“Pembroke, Oct. 8" 1855. Gentlemen, I want you to send an Agent for Rosanna Cleary my Daughter 26 
years old Infirm of Scituate as I do not feel able to Support her any longer otherwise I Shall apply to the 
Selectmen of this Town to take her in Charge. I Will give a Reasonable time. James Cleary 
Selectmen Men of Scituate, I Wrote a Line to.G. M. [?] Allen and I have not heard from him.” 


Settlement laws, as the residency provisions were called, remained in place for the next 250 years and 
were finally abolished in the late 1960s. 


“After years of debate in 1849 Scituate divided itself into two separate jurisdictions, Scituate and 
South Scituate.” 


1862-1868 
Scituate renewed its contract with Cohasset in 1862 at a price of $2 a week for the care of its paupers. 


But by 1863, Scituate was having second thoughts about the arrangement. Cohasset had upped its charge 
to $2.15 a week but Scituate did not want to pay the higher rate and deferred signing the agreement. 
Cohasset did not evict the paupers and a few months later Scituate acceded to its demands and agreed to 
pay but the contract specified “children under ten years of age, half price.” In 1865 the contract had 
Scituate paying “not less than $3 week” for care excluding clothes and that an extra amount would be 
paid for the occupational hace of children who needed it. 


In 1868 Chltasiad demanded $5 a week for two paupers which Scituate supported at the time. Scituate 
balked at the increase and put out a bid for private boarders to take over care of the paupers. The town 
accepted a bid for $3.50 a week but before signing a contract, Scituate Overseers went back to Cohasset 
to see if they would reduce their offer to $4 a week. Cohasset declined and Scituate then asked South 
Scituate officials if they would care for the two Scituate paupers for $3.50 a week. South Scituate 
declined. It cost the town $383.05 that year for their care. The following year they renewed the contract © 
for $3.25. a week. 


Cornelia Damon: 1866 


In the meantime, another situation created protiienas for Scituate with overseers in Hingham. It had to do 
primarily with the daughter, Cormelia, of Mary and Herman Damon of Scituate who left her with a are 
Black in Hingham for reasons not explained. 


Cohasset officials wrote to Scituate: “Gentlemen: I have directed Mrs. Black to clean the child, who has 
the [Itch?], and keep her until otherwise directed. As a matter of prevention, I should think she had 
better be taken from the contaminating influence of the mother and thus, if possible, prevent another 
generation of paupers being raised from her. She is now 7 or 8 years old. 


It was not unusual for a town to pay for cleaning up a new pauper. An entry in the Milford town records 
provides a more graphic description of the sanitation problems with which the poor grappled: Milford 
twice paid a resident of that town to eliminate lice from a widowed pauper as a condition of placing her 
out. But Scituate refused Hingham’s request, doubting the legality of the Damon marriage. 

Eventually the marriage was confirmed and Scituate accepted the cost of Cornelia’s care but multiple 
communications ensued over the costs and terms. Cornelia was described as being bright and good. After 
many months and multiple exchanges between the two towns, Cornelia was sent to the Home for 
Destitute Children in Boston from where she was adopted. 


South Scituate: 1849 

In the 31 years that Scituate had been operating the almshouse, the numbers of poor had not changed 
much. A total of 42 people received aid in 1849 compared with 46 in 1818. But with time, the way they 
were aided had begun to change and paupers were no longer required to go to the almshouse to get aid. 
Of the 42 people receiving support, an average of 16 or 38 percent, were being cared for either in their 
own home or in someone else’s. Twenty five of the 42 were legal residents who received full support 
from the town while eight others were “state paupers” for whom the town received assistance from the 
state. Eight were listed as insane and one as an “idiot.” 

The state status report also showed how alcoholism continued to contribute to the problem of poverty. 
Fifty percent of paupers were receiving aid because of their own ora relative’s drinking: 


National Turmoil: 1850 

By 1850, the country was teeming with immigrants and an estimated 10,000 orphans and runaways 
roamed the streets of New York. Need had outstripped the ability of almshouses to provide homey, caring 
shelter such as Samuel Hayes Elliot envisioned. They were gothic nightmares more in keeping with 
Dickens. Facilities had become decrepit from lack of maintenance, cost-cutting, over-crowding and 
unsanitary conditions with an atmosphere more derelict than family-like. Their purposes and influences 
began to be seen differently. Reformists promoted foster care in private homes as an alternative. Social 
welfare professionals turned to lobbying for child labor laws. Compulsory school attendance became 
enacted. Orphan asylums, reform schools, Children’s Aid Societies and orphan trains developed. 


South Shore House 
About fifteen years later, in 1864, the South Scituate almshouse became South Shore House when the 


first of many references to transients appear. 

“Boarded two transient persons at the South Shore House at an expense of $2.50.” 

The area was obviously feeling the impact of the post-Civil War circumstances. The town purchased 
additional land at the rear of the building from Anson Robbins, expanding the facility and in 1867 the 
barn was moved and remodeled. Disputes between the two towns were finally settled 27 years later in 
1876 when Scituate turned over the deed to the property to South Scituate. 


1881 

Mary, Harriet and Abigail Grandison were in their fifties when they were forced to move from their home 
off what is now Mt. Blue St. to the Almshouse, The daughters of Charles and Harriet Grandison, they 
were extremely disabled. “... one was born blind, another deaf and dumb and the other became blind.” 
So their father, the grandson of slaves who lived on Cuffee’s Lane, deeded the family farm to the town to 
cover the cost of his daughters’ care. Harriet is noted in records as being a seamstress, and Abigail as 
someone who worked “stitching”. No mention is made of what work Mary may have done. 

Within seven years both Charles and his wife had died and, in 1881, the town sold their thirty-four ; acre 
farm for $1,600. The daughters moved to the almshouse where Harriet, age 50, died four years later in 
1885. “Abby”, the youngest “lived for many years” after that. No record was found of the death of Mary. 


“Like many of the white families prominent in Colonial days, the name Grandison has ceased to be 
known in this town... 


1888 
In 1888, South Scituate changed its name to Norwell. 


Budget 

The reason for the town’s transition to “outside” aid can be found in the budget. It cost three times less _ 
money to care for the poor in private homes than it did in the almshouse, an average of 30 cents a day 
versus 96 cents a day. The total welfare budget for the year was $1,600 only $150 of which came from the 
labor of almshouse inmates. 


OUT of TOWN PAUPERS 


“Should any person from your neighborhood feel willing o brea her removal we will pay 165i 
Thirty Dollars on his delwering her at our Almshouse... 


Not all of Scituate or South Scituate’s poor were living in their towns. Between one and nine paupers 
each year lived elsewhere although their home towns continued to be responsible for the cost of their care. 
The rules allocated financial responsibility to local communities where the indigent had legal residency 
not where they were living. Communities had to establish where recipients were born, where they lived 
and where they were given permission to live in order to determine who was responsible for paying for 
their care. These laws became more and more complicated as populations increased, as budgets expanded, 
and as more and more tax money had to be allocated for the poor. Keeping track of and collecting 
reimbursement for those who were not legal residents required considerable time, work, and expense. 
With the passage of time, letters from one town to another about residency filled the bulk of the town’s . 
records on the poor. The volume of correspondence is vivid testimony to the fact that most of the work 
time of the Overseers of the Poor was spent tracking down which community should pay the bill. 


Out-of-Town Fees 
In 1825, Boston officials lost their patience trying to collect fees from various towns and sent demand 
letters to town’s which owed them money threatening law suits if they did not pay up. . 


“Boston, Feb. 25, 1825: To the Gentlemen Selectmen or Overseers of the Poor for the town of Scituate. 
GENTLEMEN, In pursuance of a Vote of the Board of Overseers of the Poor for the City of Boston, 
passed Feb, 16", 1825, ----- The Subscribers were appointed a Committee, with special directions to 
notify all towns in this Commonwealth, who are indebted to the City for the support and assistance of 
Paupers belonging o any of those towns, That unless their Accounts are adjusted, and the balances paid 
within thirty days from this date, they will be lodged in the hands of an Attorney for collection. The 
balance (amount) now due from the town of Scituate is $8.50. 

Tho Badger, David Y. Bradlee, Ebenezer Parker” 


Scituate had two choices: pay the cost of care or go and get the resident. Of all the filed claims, there 
were incidents when Scituate opted to bring the pauper back home. When it did, the town agreed to pay 
the cost of return fare and the receiving town would escort the pauper to a stage coach for the return 
voyage. For the most part, people for whom settlement claims were made were single adults. Every now 
and then a family with children appears in the record or a single mother with one or two children. 


Jane Clark 

Jane Clark was one of those who lived in Boston. The daughter of Dwelle Clap, a Negro woman, and 
Cuff Stoddard aka Cuff Willis, Clark had married Zebah Harris aka Zebah Sutton under the name of Jane 
Willis in a ceremony performed by Rev.Barnes at the Second Church of Scituate. 


Cleary Family 
James Cleary of Pembroke asked selectmen of his town to remove a granddaughter who his daughter had 


brought home but who Cleary could not afford to support. His daughter, a resident of Scituate had moved 
home after having a child and Cleary found it difficult to support both of them. He wrote to Pembroke 
selectmen asking them to remove his granddaughter. 

“Pembroke Sept. 11, 1848, John B. Turner, Esq. In behalf of my daughter Mary Cleary, I wish you as 
Selectmen of the Town of Scituate to send an Agent and take away from my house the Child of Mary My 
Daughter as I have done my Duty or otherwise the Town Pay a Certain sum Per Week for its support -I 
will wait a Proper time for your Reply Before I make application to the Selectmen Men of Pembroke.” 


Seven years later, Cleary wrote asking Pembroke to take away his daughter too. 

“Pembroke Oct. 8, 1855. Gentlemen, I want you to send an Agent for Rosanna Cleary my Daughter 26 
years old Infirm of Scituate as I do not feel able to Support her any longer. Otherwise I shall apply to the 
Selectmen of this Town to take her in Charge. I will give a Reasonable time. James Cleary.” 


F 
One resident of the almshouse of particular note was Alice Freeman Tue Booker. She had been thrice 
married, widowed and on and off the poverty rolls for much of her married life. She was most probably 
born in 1774 and her first husband, Joshua Freeman, died at the age of 27. 
Six years after Freeman’s death, Alice married David Tue and had three children with him. One of them 
died at a very young age but the other two were still living with Alice when, at 44 years old, she went to 
live at the almshouse. She had been on and off the poverty roles for much of her married life. 
She married Benjamin Brooker who likewise had been twice married when he met Alice at the 
almshouse. Brooker died three years later. 
Alice Freeman Tue Brooker died in 1878 at the age of 103. She appears to have been living with her son, 
John Freeman in South Scituate at the time. 
The Rev. William Fish, pastor atFirst Church of South Scituate, officiated at the funeral. 
“Funeral of Alice Buker [Booker], familiarly known as ‘black Alice,’ once a servant of Judge William 
Cushing, and in other families, said to be by some 103 years old, and by others 100 — nearly, if not quite 
a hundred. A faithful hard- working woman, having two or three husbands and eighteen children.” 
Settlement laws, as the residency provisions were called, remained in place for the next 250 years and 
were finally abolished in the late 1960s, 


Death 

Whatever the sickness, account book entries authorizing payment to a doctor, take on an ominous note. 
They are often followed by authorizations for funeral and burial expenses. Each year for five years the 
town paid Mary Hine fifty pence a week to care for Anna Mott, a widow, with an additional sixteen 
shillings for clothes. Ten days before payment would have been authorized for a sixth year, the town paid 
Zepraniah Cudworth to dig her grave. 

According to Elliot, death as a pauper, more than living as a pauper, haunted many of the era’s indigent. 
It was the final indignity to a time or a life of shame and privation. 


*In 1840, towns in Massachusetts stopped selling the labor of their poor. 
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“He sorrowfully ordered the local 
blacksmith to build a strong 
wooden cage in Josiah’s bedroom. 
Here the minister’s son was placed 
and here he was to spend the next 
57 years of his life ....” 


(The Springfield Union, Dec. 8, 1966) 
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HEALTH CARE 


“The inequalities of the health system were built in from the beginning... slaves fell victim to a range of 
diseases and an infant mortality rate double that of the white population, yet much of this was written out 
of history.” 


Home Care 

The town covered the cost of health care for the poor by contracting with local doctors some of whom 
took in paupers themselves. In some instances, paupers received nursing care in the home of another since 
there were no hospitals at the time. On some occasions it was for an extended period of time. 


John Woods 

John Woods was one of those. Woods was cared for by Dinah and James Freeman for three years from 
1817 to 1820. Woods was a pauper and dependent on the town for his support, he was cared for in the 
Freeman home even after the almshouse had opened. Dinah was Woods mother-in-law and James was his 
brother-in-law. 


edicines 

Opium 
The town approved payments for the distribution of opium to Dr. [Cushing?] Otis and Dr. [Benjamin?] 
James. Entries in 1816 note that Dr. James was paid $4.56 for treating John Williams and Peter Powers 
and Dr. Otis treated John Russell but what the treatment was for is not included. 
“Opium was thought to be a cure for ailments such as headaches, epilepsy, asthma, coughs, colic, 

melancholy, and many others 
John Russell 
Russell first appears in Scituate town documents in 1804 at the age of 41 when he is listed as being 
boarded out to Deborah Hines, his mother. Deborah Russell had married Abiel Hines nine years earlier in 
1793 and in 1795 Abiel Hines is listed as one of those in town who was a keeper of paupers. That year he 
boarded Sally Kipps, a six year old Black child, and Rachel Nick, a seventy-five year old descendent of a 
Native American family from Sandwich. 
Russell continued to be boarded by Hines for the next twelve years during which period she also boarded 
other paupers two of whom were Poll Gad and Priscilla Sprague. Russell died in 1816 and that year Hines 
is listed in town records as a pauper from Bridgewater being boarded with Ichabod Jacobs in Scituate. 
None of the entries that show payments for Russell’s opium indicate the medical condition for which he 
needed the medicine. | 
Opium was a common pain killer at the time. “Patent medicines and opium preparations such as Dover’s 
Powder were readily available without restrictions” in the 1800s.” 


Laudanum 


Laudanum (opium mixed with alcohol) was used to relieve pain, insomnia, and diarrhea. 

“.. cheaper than beer or wine and readily within the means of the lowest paid worker. As a result, 
throughout the first half of the 19" century, the incidence of opium dependence appears to have increased 
steadily in England, Europe and the United States.” 

George Washington relieved the unbearable pain his infamous dentures caused him with it. 


Dover’s Powder 

Dover’s powder, devised by Thomas Dover, an English physician, was a mix of opium and ipecac, a 
purgative. It was a common pain killer at the time. “Patent medicines and opium preparations such as 
Dover's Powder were readily available without restrictions” in the 1800s.” 


SMALL POX: 1792 


“The Town voted that a Hospital should be provided for inoculation with the small pox, with leave to 
inoculate two. mont 


In 1792, Scituate-Norwell was forced to open a treatment facility for small pox when an epidemic hit. 


Smallpox is an ugly disease that strikes terror in those who have witnessed its horrors. Its disfiguring 
pustules and high fevers have been afflicting human beings since at least 8000 B.C. The preserved corpse 
of the Egyptian pharaoh, Ramses V who died in 1157'B.C., shows what is thought to be evidence of 
pockmarks on his head and shoulders. 


Native American populations had been decimated by the disease when the earliest settlers arrived in 1620. 
An outbreak is known to have occurred in Boston in 1647 from ships arriving from Barbados. The only 
recourse early colonists had to contain its devastating effects was quarantine. To insure that residents 
complied, a law was passed making it illegal to conceal the presence of the disease and households where 
it was present were required to warn citizens by flying a red flag out front. In Virginia, patients were 
isolated in small cabins in the woods. 


During an epidemic in 1721, Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, a Boston physician, administered the first inoculations 
in the New World when he injected his, son and two of his slaves with an experimental vaccine. Cotton 
Mather suggested that he extend the experiment to more patients after learning of inoculation treatments 
in Africa from his own slave. Angry mobs stoned Mather’s and Boylston’s homes when they learned of 
the experiment. 


The Scituate hospital was located at the Benjamin James house on the Driftway which is now the Scituate _ 
Historical Society’s Maritime and Mossing Museum. Operation of the hospital was supported with state 
funds as well as some local support. 


In 1999, thirty human bones, the partial remains of six different people, were uncovered at a landfill 
across the street from the site of the old small pox hospital that was thought to originally be a cemetery. 
The discovery, dating to the late 18" and early 19 century, included copper pins used to fasten burial 
shrouds commonly used during that time period. It is also thought that the skeletal remains could have 
included those of settlers and Native Americans who died at a nearby battle at Old Oaken Bucket Pond in 
1676 during King Philip’s War. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


“In earlier times the mildly insane were kept at the almshouse and not sent to institutions as they are 
today. When I was a small boy I was told that one of those who was subject to fits of violent insanity 
could always tell when they were coming on and would send for a neighbor and friend to handcuff and 
chain him so that he might do no harm to the other inmates.” 


Of all the health problems which afflicted the poor, none was more difficult for communities than mental 
illness. The insane posed dangers to the community as their ravings and violence led to fires and other 
damage. If living was harsh for the able-bodied poor, it was hell for those who were mentally ill. They 
were chained to the floor, kept confined in cells and often kept in unheated rooms even in the dead of 
winter. They were beaten into submission and denied access to toilet facilities. Because they soiled 
themselves often, they were also kept naked. 


“Here was a woman caged and imprisoned without fire or clothes, not naked, indeed, for one thin cotton 
garment partly covered her, and part of a blanket was gathered about the shoulders; there she stood, 
shivering in that dreary place, the grey locks falling in disorder about the face gave a wild expression to 
the pallid features; untended and comfortless, she might call aloud, none could hear; she might die, and 
there be none to close the eye ... Pretty soon I moved to go away;....‘Do take me with you, do, I’m so cold. 
Do you know my sisters? They live in this town; I want to see them so much; do let me go!’.” 


“The severely insane, who might perpetually foul their clothes, were typically kept without clothing and 
away from Fire, even through winter months. To be kept from getting underfoot, the insane were 
routinely chained to the floor or bailed with sackcloth, if the chains allowed too much range of motion.” 


Fire 

Part of the reason for cruel treatment was that the mentally ill posed a special danger to the safety and 
security of others as well as themselves. The fire that John Woodward set in 1820 at the almshouse might 
have been from a fit of madness as much as a fit of rage. And he was not the only one who threatened an 
almshouse operation with arson. Ralph Waldo Emerson described the behavior of his younger brother, 
Edward, thus: “He has been for one week thoroughly deranged & a great deal of time violent so as to 
make it necessary to have two men in the room at all time... His frenzy took all forms; sometimes he was 
very gay and bantered every body... Afterward would come on a peevish or angry state & he would 
throw down everything in the room & throw his clothes &c out of the window; then perhaps on being 
restrained wd. follow a paroxysm of perfect frenzy & he wd roll and twist on the floor with his eyes shut 
for half an hour. ‘There he lay — Edward, the admired, learned, eloquent, thriving boy — a maniac.” 
Emerson’s brother was confined for a time at McLean Hospital. 

Both Edward and Ralph Waldo Emerson had distant ties to Scituate, being friends of Bronson Alcott, the 
brother-in-law of the Rev. Samuel May, the pastor of the Second Parish Church. 


Stephen Damon 
The first direct mention of the problem in Scituate dates to 1811 when the town placed Stephen Damon 


with Robert Northey for two months “when he was crazy.” Two years later, Damon was living with 
Abraham Northey, a relative of Robert who collected $7 a month for his care. 


Alvin Dunphey 
In 1829 Duxbury tried to collect support for Alvin Dunphy of Scituate, who was confined in their jail as a 
lunatic. 


“Plymouth Feby. 13" 1829; Gentlemen: 

Alvin Dunphe vs Elvin Dunphe is confined in the gaol or house of correction in this town as a lunatic, 
and application has been made to the overseers of the poor for his support, as the legal settlement of said 
Dunphe is in Scituate we give you this notice in order than you may remove or otherwise provide for him, 
we have charged the expense to your town and shall continue it so long as he remains in our care. 

P.S. Said Dunphe was brought from West Bridgewater and we are informed the town of Scituate have 
paid for his support at Bridgewater —per Order of the Overseers of the poor of Town of Plymouth 

Jacob Covington Chairman, Gentlemen selectmen or Overseers of the poor of the town of Scituate. 


But it cost more money to keep a pauper in jail than it did in the almshouse so Scituate opted to move 
Dunphe. “The overseers of the Poor of Plymouth will please to deliver to Majr. Curtis the above named 
Dunphe..” but while the two towns were deciding on his fate, his wife, Polly, died and her husband’s fate 
was not recorded. | : 


Old Prison House 
“Back of the almshouse was an old building that was known to the people of earlier generations as the 


‘Old Prison House.’ It had in those days wooden cells and local offenders, tramps and violently insane 
people were temporarily confined there. In earlier times the mildly insane were kept at the almshouse and 
not sent to institutions as they are today. When I was a small boy I was told that one of those who was 
subject to fits of violent insanity could always tell when they were coming on and would send for a 
neighbor and friend to handcuff and chain him so that he might do no harm to the other inmates.” 


Accommodating the mentally ill had become such a problem that the town voted “the Board of Overseers 
be a committee to take into consideration the subject of providing a more suitable place to keep the crazy 
and refractory subjects at the almshouse, with full power to erect such a building as may be necessary.” 


Dorothea Dix: 1843 


“Violence and severity do but exasperate the insane: the only availing influence is kindness and 
firmness,” | 


Dorothea Dix was a dedicated advocate for the mentally ill who toured all of the state’s almshouses and 
delivered an impassioned address to the Massachusetts legislature in 1843 describing the conditions she 
found in chilling detail. Dix’s tour included the almshouses in Scituate and Cohasset. Of Scituate, she 
said that she found one man and one woman caged in a stall. In Cohasset, she listed one idiot and one 
insane person in “miserable condition.” 

The squalor and abusive conditions she observed prompted Dix to crusade for more humane treatment for 
the mentally ill and she is credited with the development of specialized institutions for the insane having 
visited all of the almshouses in the state to examine conditions for herself. She delivered an impassioned 
address to the Massachusetts legislature in 1843 describing the conditions she found in chilling detail. 


“ briefly call your attention to the present state of insane persons confined within this Commonwealth, in 
cages, closets, cellars, stalls, pens! Chained, naked, beaten with rods, and lashed into obedience.” 


Both Scituate and Cohasset earned a brief mention as did Plymouth. 


“The master of one of the best-regulated almshouses, namely that of Plymouth, where every arrangement 
shows that the comfort of the sick, the aged, the infirm is suitably cared for, and the amendment of the 
unworthy is studied and advanced, said, as we stood opposite a latticed stall were was confined a 
madman, that the hours of the day were few when the whole household was not distracted from 
employment by screams and turbulent stamping ...” 


The local records do not show if local almshouses responded to Dix’s plea by improving conditions but 
her crusade did lead to the establishment of state institutions which were available to the local overseers 
of the poor. . 


While Scituate and Cohasset were named among those who ill-treated the mentally ill, Plymouth came in 
for a rare compliment in Dix’s recitation of almshouse horrors. The master of the Plymouth almshouse, 
however, told Dix how difficult it was to care for the insane and the chaos that their presence inflicted on 
the rest of the almshouse residents. He recounted what Dix had heard in many other places - that many of 
the most severely mentally ill had been confined in hospitals but usually one gine after a time to local 
almshouses because it was Risnepe) to care for them there. 


In response to Dix’s plea, the state approved funds for the allocation of two hundred more beds for the 
mentally ill at the state hospital in Worcester. Soon after, references started appearing in so Scituate 
records of mentally ill paupers being sent to aE —_ not the almshouse. 


There were four mental hospitals where Scituate eticuks were sent: Meledn Hospital: the Lunatic 
Hospital in Taunton; the Worcester Lunatic Hospital; and Bridewell in Boston. 


ASYLUMS: 1849 


The town did take advantage of state institutions when necessary although the cost tended to double what 
it was to care for people in their own homes or in the almshouse. As with the earlier entries about illness, 
references to insanity struck the same ominous note in this later apa as they foreshadowed sentencing 
to an asylum. 


Worcester State Asylum 
The Worcester State Asylum siaciie in 1833, five years after Horace Mahn; a state Lepiatiior’ at the time, 


pleaded with the legislature to open such a facility for the mentally ill. (Beam 22) The building had been 
designed according to a theory of mental health therapy promoted by Dr. Thomas Kirkbride, a 
superintendent of the Philadelphia Hospital for the Insane, and, like Dix and Wyman, a reformer for 
improved care of the mentally ill. The buildings, massive stone structures with turrets and cupolas, were 
designed to segregate patients by gender and degree of illness. More docile, well-behaved patients were — 
housed close to the central administration building while more erratic patients whose behavior was more 
difficult to control were isolated in the furthest reaches of the complex. | 
As with Wyman, Kirkbride promoted fresh air and light as essential components of good mental health 
which had a calming effect on patients. Windows looked out on expansive grounds and orderly parks and 
many included farms where animals grazed and food was grown for the patients who were also 
encouraged to help with the husbandry and agriculture. 

Lydia Gunderway 

One of those sent from Scituate-Norwell was Lydia Gunderway, whose husband, Jeremiah Gunderway, 
Jr. made sure she was spared the experiences of his father. In 1849, he wrote to the selectmen telling 
them that he was going to have Lydia committed to the state’s asylum in Worcester. Lydia was able to 
be accommodated in large part because the legislature in response to Dix’s pleas expanded the number of 
patient beds at the Worcester hospital. 


, $ 


Taunton Asylum 
Kirkbride also designed the state asylum at Taunton which opened in 1854 in response to the crowded 


conditions which developed at Worcester. The facility was originally known as the State Lunatic Hospital 
at Taunton and was the second state asylum to be opened in Massachusetts. Over the years, it was 
expanded to eventually include over forty buildings and structures. The main part of the hospital was 
closed in 1975 and over the years the remaining buildings deteriorated but the site was added to the 
National Register of Historic Places in 1994. Although most of the facility has either been closed or 
collapsed, limited treatment programs are still operating primarily under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Department of Youth Services. Patients manage a greenhouse and operate a program 
selling seasonal produce to the public. 


James Collier and Mary Sylvester 
Once opened, a number of Scituate residents were referred to the Taunton facility including two paupers, 


James Collier, who had lived on the road to the Glades, and Mary Sylvester. Both apparently posed 
problems for the local Overseers of the Poor. They had been placed in the Cohasset almshouse but 
Cohasset charged Scituate $2 a week more for Collier’s care than was usually charged for other indigent 
inmates because of his difficult behavior. 


“".. if he remains as he is now, he will be a great deal of trouble,” warned the Cohasset overseers ina 
letter to Scituate. 


In 1861 Cohasset officials notified Scituate that “two of your paupers vis. James Collier and Mary 
Sylvester have taken the liberty to run away from the house and we take this opportunity to inform you of 
the fact.” 


Somehow or other, Collier was eventually captured because he was later sent to the Taunton Lunatic 
Asylum. A few years later, in June 1864, Scituate received a letter from that asylum saying “James 
Collier who has been rather feeble for some time past, died after a short illness, this morning. If his 
friends desire to remove his remains, please have them send as soon as possible. Ifnot removed he will 
be properly buried in the grave yard of the institution.’ 

Roland Turner, one of the Scituate Overseers of the Poor mote friends of Mr. Collier and “he was 
buried by them in South Scituate.” 


Mary Sylvester 

Mary Sylvester had been accused of setting fire to the Cohasset almshouse in 1863 and the Cohasset 
overseers recommended that Scituate send her to the House of Correction. Instead, the town sent 
Sylvester also to the Taunton Lunatic Asylum, where she was committed less than a year before Collier 
died. She continued to reside there until 1873 when the town received a letter from the Taunton 
administration telling them that Sylvester had run away from the institution and they had no idea where 
she was. 


Taunton Paupers Cemetery 


Taunton did have a rather expansive cemetery of its own where it has been estimated that more than 1,000 
paupers from the hospital were buried in unmarked graves. Karen Callan of Raynham, a graphics 
designer, photographed the extensive burial site in 2012 and published a book, “Anonymous Among Us: 
Images from a New England Potter’s Field,” with the pictures. From this time on, it became routine for 
the town to refer any of its mentally ill poor to a state asylum. In 1847 the town sent Joshua and Enoch 
Litchfield to McLean hospital and in 1868, Joseph Damon was sent. 


McLean Asylum 

Founded in 1811, McLean Hospital was originally The Asylum for the Insane and was located in 
Charlestown later Somerville, Massachusetts. In 1895 it was moved to its current location in Belmont, 
Massachusetts, where Frederick Law Olmstead helped with selection of the site and later became a patient 
for a time. It was named McLean Asylum after a benefactor. 

From the beginning the institution, started by the Rev. John Bartlett, the chaplain at Boston’s almshouse, 
specialized in the care of homeless mentally ill patients. 


From this time on, it became routine for Scituate-Norwell to refer any mentally ill poor to the state 
asylums. 


HOME CARE for the INSANE 


“Hanover May 19" 1829: Dear Sir: In conversation with Capt. A... Farrow yesterday concerning 
Michael Stoddard I remarked to him that I felt very anxious to have the experiment tried with Michael to 
take him out[and] give Moderate Exercise in the open air in the field.” 


In the midst of this bleak picture, one visionary stands out. On May 19, 1829, David Prouty of Hanover, a 
school committee man, field driver and highway surveyor, wrote to Edward Jacobs, Esq., a selectman and 
one of the Overseers of the Poor in Scituate seeking approval for home care of Michael Stoddard rather 
than time in a lunatic hospital. For years Jacobs had been involved in matters of the poor and had been a 
central figure in the establishment of the almshouse. He was also one of the town’s surveyors of 
cordwood, a field driver a highway surveyor, and. a school committeeman. Prouty and a Capt. A. Farrar 
wanted to try an experiment with Stoddard to see if his mental illness was improved by living outside the 
hospital and getting regular exercise. To further encourage this Prouty said he would contribute whatever 
extra cost might be needed for Stoddard’s care. A relative of Prouty’s, June Prouty, had apparently been 
boarded at Farrar’s for two years from 1814-1816 and must have shown improvement. Farrar was paid 
$29 by the town for the service he provided June Prouty. 


“Hanover May 19" 1829: Dear Sir: In conversation with Capt. A... Farrow yesterday concerning 
Michael Stoddard I remarked to him that I felt very anxious to have the experiment tried with Michael to 
take him out [and] give him Morderate(sic) Exercise in the open air in the field. . 

Now at this season of the year under the particular care of Someone whose business [is] about home 

[and] in the field [and] if my business was such as I could be at home I should beg the priviledge (sic) of 
making the trial a few weeks --- he informed me that the Board of Overseers had agreed to pay One 
Dollar per week for him to be kept at the Insane Hospital at [ ] time -- I told Capt. Farrow that in 
My Opinion Exercise in the open air in his own neighborhood among his friends and acquaintances 
would be more likely to help him than anything else [and] that in Case the board would allow him one 
Dollar per week [and] he would take care of him for four weeks for the particular purpose of making this 
experiment. I would pay.as much more as to satisfy him to which he proposed he thought he Should 
concede — If the board think it proper to have this trial made [and] Capt. Farrow will undertake I shall 
feel highly [gratified] Your attention to this subject is solicited by your [Obedient? Servant? ] David 
Prouty Edward F. Jacobs Esq.” 


Although Stoddard was a pauper, the question remained as to whether or not he came from a 
“respectable” family and in need of aid only because of his disability. Did it give him access to well- 
meaning people of some means? Mental illness was one of those circumstances which easily reduced 
even the well-to-do to indigency. 


Rufus Wyman, the first superintendent of McLean Hospital, advocated “moral therapy” for patients in a 
speech he gave in 1830 to the Massachusetts Medical Society, the year after Prouty pleaded on Stoddard’s 
behalf. His prescription for treatment of the mentally ill included a healthy dose of fresh air and exercise. 


“It should afford agreeable occupation. It should engage the mind and exercise the body; as swinging, 
riding, walking, sewing, embroidery, bowling, gardening, mechanic arts; to which may be added reading, 
writing, conversation, etc., the whole to be performed with order and regularity. Even the taking of food, 
retiring to bed, rising in the morning etc, at stated times, and conforming to stated rules in almost 
everything, is a most salutary discipline. It requires however, constant attention and vigilance, with the 
greatest kindness in the attendants upon a lunatic. Moral treatment is indispensable, even in cases arising 
from organic diseases.” 


There is no record to indicate whether or not selectmen approved Prouty’s request. 


HOME AID: 1849-1900 


In the late 1800s, almshouses were 
“\.. old and ill-cared for, 
in a State of disrepair ... 
expensive to renovate and ... 
more derelict than family-like ... 
reformists promoted foster care 


in private homes.,,,” 
(Bell 33; Axinn 49) 


| “The great principle 
" # of out-of-door relief is, 
We togive the paupers 
exactly what they don't 
| want; and then they 
| get tired of coming.” 


Charles Dickens (Oliver Twist) 
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“The tramps have continued to tramp during the past year, and we have had our share. As they cannot be got rid of, 
the tendency now among towns is to feed them at the smallest possible expense.” 


By 1849 Scituate had been operating its almshouse for 31 years and the numbers of poor had not changed much with 
a total of forty-two people receiving aid in 1849 compared with forty-six in 1818. But in early 19" century Scituate, 
agriculture was changing and expanding from small subsistence farms to larger more commercial operations. 
Farmers began to use cast iron plows and cattle were raised for out-of-town slaughter houses. The stage coach had 
arrived and the hustle and bustle of riverside ports and oceanfront harbors had moved inland along improved 
roadways that ran from Cape Cod to Boston and Brockton. Grammar schools were introduced to educate children 
and factories sprang up to replace the waning shipbuilding industry as the backbone of the town’s economy. 


In general, facilities for the poor had become decrepit from lack of maintenance, cost-cutting, over-crowding and 
unsanitary conditions. They changed from corrective to custodial institutions. Most were old and the atmosphere 
more derelict than family-like. 


The way paupers were aided began to change. Strict rules were relaxed and the town no longer required them to go 
to the almshouse to receive support. Of the forty-two people receiving public support, an average of sixteen or 
thirty-eight percent were being cared for either in their own home or in someone else’s. Eight were listed as insane 
and one as an “idiot.” A report filed with the state showed the extent to which alcoholism contributed to the town’s 
poor. Twenty-one of forty-two paupers, fifty percent, were receiving aid because of their own or a relative’s 
drinking. 


By 1850, the country was teeming with immigrants. An estimated 10,000 orphans and runaways roamed the streets _ 
of New York City. Need had outstripped the ability of almshouses to provide the homey shelter that Samuel Hayes 
Elliot envisioned. Rather they were scenes of gothic nightmares more in keeping with Dickens. 


By 1852, Scituate was relying primarily on aid to the poor in their own homes or to boarding them in the homes of 
local residents. Children ranged from a low of 25 percent of the poor to a hi gh of 50 percent but no longer are there 
any records of children being cared for away from their parents. 


By this date also, the welfare system had become fully bureaucratized. Entries in the ledgers are more consistent 
and they are entered on long, detailed printed forms. Each pauper is still listed by name but each has also been 
assigned a case number. Some recipients received full support from the town while others received partial support 
often in the form of credit approved at local stores for various goods, like today’s equivalence of food stamps. 


Industrialization brought with it child labor and its attendant abuses. As more and more factories were built, high 
accident rates occurred and there was an increase in juvenile delinquency. Social welfare professionals turned their 
attention to lobbying for child labor laws. Compulsory school attendance became enacted. Care started to tend away 
from almshouses to in-home foster care. 


CAN-AMERICANS: 1861 


In 1861 there is a curious change in the records. The names of Black paupers disappear including family names long 
familiar in the town’s history. The only Black person to continue to show up was Henry Dean and he was living in 
Boston although his legal residency was in Scituate. Some entries include ages, heights, and complexions with 
references to many who are “dark.” but none with color designations like negro, colored, mulatto, or Indian. 
African-American paupers were eligible for public aid with the same terms and conditions as their white compatriots 
but faced the added problem of racial discrimination, often being denied the same benefits. They were seen as 
savage, undisciplined, and unworthy of assistance. , 


South Scituate — Norwell 
Another clue to the disappearance of the names of Black people in the Scituate records may be found in Scituate’s 


new neighboring town, South Scituate later called Norwell. While Scituate remained a largely residential 
community, South Scituate was a bustling community whose economy was fueled by factories, the most prominent 
being shoe factories and box and trunk factories. 


The Salmond tack factory had opened in 1834 and continued operating for over one hundred years until 1938 when 
it closed. In the 1870s other factories sprang up in town: the Litchfield factory in 1870 on Norwell Ave.; the Tilden 
factory in 1877 at Winter and Cross Streets; and the David Torrey trunk factory on River Street. Wealthy residents 
owned large homes which needed servants and laborers to maintain, all of which provided employment 
opportunities for unskilled workers. 


Home Aid: 1870s 

By the 1870s Scituate appears to have all but abandoned placements in its almshouse. Records from 1874 to 1890 
show that few of the town’s paupers were living there. Most were being boarded in the homes of local residents. 
Those that were in almshouses tended to be living in other towns but for whom settlement claims were being made 
against Scituate. Mention is also made of state paupers being sent to state almshouses, especially the one in 
Bridgewater. 


By this date also, the welfare system had become fully bureaucratized. Entries in the ledgers are more consistent 
and they are entered on long, detailed printed forms. Each pauper is still listed by name but each has also been 
assigned a case number. Some recipients received full support from the town while others received partial support 
often in the form of credit approved at local stores for various goods, like today’s equivalence of food stamps. 


Numbers also show that more children were recipients, ranging from 25 percent of the poor population to 50 
percent. No longer do records show children being cared for away from their parents. 


The reason for the transition back to “outside” aid is found in the budget. It cost three times less to care for the poor 
in private homes than in the almshouse, thirty cents a day versus ninety-six cents a day. The total welfare budget for 
the year was $1,600 only $150 of which came from the labor of house inmates. 


) 


VAGRANTS-TRAMPS 


As the names of local Black people disappear a spectacular increase in the number of vagrants shows up. 

At one point, the town had sheltered 581 vagrants, 162 in the month of February alone. (Meltsner1 12) 

Farming almost became a thing of the past. Construction of mills and factories burgeoned. Both 1873 and 1893 were 
marked by huge economic depressions. Tramp became the new word a vagrants, tramps also being described as 
“last, shiftless, depraved, and savage. 


Civil War 
A major social upheaval happened after the Civil War which only exasperated efforts to help the poor. 


“In the 70s [1870s] there was a period of hard times and unemployment following the Civil war and great numbers 
of men were continually going from town to town in search of work. These were fed and lodged at the expense of the 
towns, where they happened to be when it came night and the old almshouse and the prison house in South Scituate 
sheltered hundreds of them. ... There was an old man who repaired umbrellas, who came regularly each year and 
another who caned chairs 


To accommodate the influx of homeless after the war, particularly returning unemployed soldiers, towns built what 
were called Tramp Houses. Scituate did not but Rockland built three so-called “Tramp Houses,” next to its 
almshouse. In addition to the poor food they were served, tramps were often locked in while being sheltered. 


“Towns furnished their tramp houses with little more than mattresses, blankets, and a small wood stove. Guests 
might be given rations of crackers and water, and were often expected to chop wood in exchange for room and 
board” 


“It was a pitiful sight on a cold snowy day to see the men waiting around in the streets and blacksmith shops in the 
late afternoon, waiting for the time when they could be admitted to the house. In the morning they were required to 
saw wood for a time as a part payment for their lodging, and sent along to the next town. When the law was 
changed, tramps or stragglers as they were sometimes called, became things of the past.” 


By 1874, there were a total of 44 vagrants who were sheltered at the almshouse which had been renamed as The 


‘South Shore House. All were single men from other towns who were looking for work in the town or on their way to 


another town to find work. “From Plymouth in pursuit of work,” said one entry. Some entries include ages, heights, 
and complexions, references to many who are “dark” but none of the color designations from earlier years like 
negro, colored, mulatto, or Indian are included. 


Scituate: 1875 

In 1875, the town started contracting with a resident to provide services to tramp-vagrants including a night’s 
shelter, supper, and breakfast. For four years between 1876 and 1880 an average of 380 vagrants a year were 
sheltered as many as sixteen in one night. The number plunged in 1881 to 21. The following two years there were 
none and single digit figures reappear for the next four years and then in 1888, the numbers jump again to 34. 
Detailed counts show that there are as few as one on some nights and as many as 32 on others. The raw statistics 
also show that the numbers increased during the colder months and declining to almost none in the summer months. 


All were single men looking for work. Some entries include information about the town they came from and the 
town they are going to. “From Plymouth in pursuit of work.” Some entries also include ages, heights, and 
complexion which state that many are “dark.” None of the designations from earlier years like negro, colored, 
mulatto, or Indian are used. 


The numbers plunge in 1881 to twenty-one vagrants. The following two years there were none and single digit 
figures reappear during the next four years and then in 1888 the numbers jump again to thirty-four. 

Detailed counts show that there are as few as one on some nights and as many as thirty-two on others. The numbers 
increased during the colder months and declined to almost none in the summer months. 


Almshous ership S - 1876 
Whatever the dispute between the two towns over ownership of the almshouse, the matter was finally settled twenty- 


seven years later in 1876 when Scituate turned over the deed to the property to South Scituate. 


Tr trike: 1877 


After some years, tramps began to demand social and political action to address their problems. In 1877 there was a 
nation-wide “strike” and riots began to occur. Before long the circumstances turned into a national economic 
depression. 


Social welfare professionals turned their attention to lobbying for child labor laws. Compulsory school attendance 
became enacted. Care started to trend away from almshouses to in-home foster care. 


Today, most tramp houses have been torn down. Those in Weston and Kingston became private property while one’ 
in Middleton was later turned into a jail. One in Norfolk was used variously by the school department, the VFW, the 
police department and the local historical commission. 


By 2020, Rockland had renovated its tramp houses into accessory buildings for its education and social services 
dept. and Marshfield’s almshouse had become a shelter for homeless families. 


e 


EPILOGUE: 1900-1935 


“It may be of interest to know that there 
is a row of Marble stones to Negroes 
on the eastern slope of the First 

Parish Cemetery. This is probably 

due to happen-stance rather than 

design as there is no rule as to what 

part of the cemetery shall recewe Negroes. 

The stones were provided for unmarked 

graves of veterans by the government.” 
(Vinal, Old Scituate Churches, 22) 
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EPILOGUE: 
“This is where the unwanted, the sick, the outcasts, and the heroes were buried.” 


Funerals and Burials 

Nothing illustrates the tragedy and pain of pauperism more than funerals and burials. 

Although some poor people lived to a ripe old age other poor died young or at least younger than their 
more well-off counterparts. Deprivation affected the life span of the poor as much as any other factor 
which contributed to shortened life spans for early settlers. Mention of payments for sickness in some of 
the early records is an ominous sign that payment for a funeral and burial expenses would come soon 
after. Samuel Hayes Elliot says the death rate for paupers, as a result of poor nutrition, exposure and 
inhospitable living conditions in addition to disease, approaches 30 percent. 


The poor were often buried in anonymous sites with markers but they did not necessarily include their 
names, family connections or any other identifying information. Designated as “Pauper Cemeteries,” they 
are marked by rows and rows of black markers. In many instances, burial sites are those of Civil War 
veterans many of whom are thought to be members of the all Black 54" Massachusetts Regiment. 

Long Island in Boston was such a notable site with an estimated 3,500 unmarked graves as was also the 
case with sites in South Boston, Deer Island, and Rainsford Island in Boston Harbor. Some grave sites 
were identified from index cards filled out by doctors at local public hospitals who identified dead 
patients with numbers that were then engraved on grave markers. 


Unlike many other communities, Scituate never had a separate burial ground for paupers. They appear to 
have been buried in the same cemeteries as their more well-off neighbors or in private burial plots. No - 
local cemetery includes any spots with anonymous dead. 


Welfare Programs 
With the advent of the 20" century, the country once again wscitwetst the same kind of explosive 


population and economic growth that taxed its welfare system earlier. The period was characterized by 


unprecedented prosperity and wealth as the robber barons had their way amid growing urbanization and 
the exploitation of women and children forced to work long hours under harsh conditions by factory 
owners. Reformists lobbied for employment regulations. It was the period that saw the rise of settlement 
houses and enrichment programs for immigrants and their children. 


Foster care programs were developed and the adoption of orphan children was promoted. It represented a 
new era in poverty thinking as social welfare specialists began to rethink the root causes of poverty and 
decided that it was not deficiencies in the poor themselves but rather aspects of the political and economic 
systems which caused pauperism. Departments of Public Welfare were established to handle the care for 
the poor. Almshouses were abandoned or outlawed and “mother’s aid” was given to those in their own 
homes. It was a return to the “outdoor relief” systems which characterized aid to the poor during the 17" 
and 18" centuries. 


Reformists began to rethink the root causes of poverty and decided it was not deficiencies in the poor 
themselves but rather factors in the political and economic systems which led to the conditions of poverty. 
Advocates of the poor lobbied for employment regulations to protect immigrant women and children who 
were being exploited by factory owners and forced to work long hours under harsh conditions. 

Settlement houses were established in the cities and foster care and adoption were looked to for the care 
of poor children. Roosevelt’s New Deal programs brought new forms of public assistance. Oversees of 
the Poor were replaced by boards of public welfare and Bureaus of Old Age Assistance. 


Public policy regarding the care of the poor generally developed out of the more intense, more serious 
needs found in densely populated urban areas but the same policies and programs eventually found their 
way to rural communities like Scituate-Norwell as they began to feel the effect of the same conditions 
which dictated its development in cities. 


Public assistance to the poor in Scituate-Norwell generally followed the same patterns as elsewhere but 
during later time periods than was seen in large commercial centers: However, circumstances particular to 
the two towns, especially the division of Scituate in 1849 effected how those policies were worked out 
locally. ) 


Paupers Helping Paupers. 
Consistent with reformist literature of the time, the records aie that many of those who sheltered the 


poor during the period of outdoor relief, were paupers themselves. 


African-Americans 

Scituate-Norwell was an interesting community to examine because of its extensive slave history. While 
the presumption is that slaves were poor and thus could be expected to swell the ranks of the poor once 
they were emancipated, that fact cannot be indubitably established from the data in the Scituate-Norwell 
records. Nor can it be ascertained why. A curious thing happens around 1860, the time of the Civil War. 
The names of Black people which had been present in the written records of the town prior to this date, 
disappear. They are replaced later with a new group of people of color who immigrated into the town for 
employment in the small factories which sprang up. 


Kinder-Gentler 

It is generally considered that care of the poor especially in the earlier days of the country’s settlement, 
was kinder and gentler in small, rural communities. That in those places where people knew each other 
face to face, perhaps had family relationships in common, and were freer from the stresses and strains 
more likely in urban settings, that treatment of the poor was less harsh and more personal. The evidence 
shows that that may have been the case in some instances. 


With the advent of the 20" century, the country once again experienced the same kind of explosive 
population and economic growth that taxed its welfare system earlier. The period was characterized by 
unprecedented prosperity and wealth as the robber barons had their way amid growing urbanization and 
the exploitation of women and children forced to work long hours under harsh conditions by factory 
owners. 


Lunatic asylums were transformed into mental health hospitals and homes for the retarded. These 
institutions were closed in favor of smaller, half-way houses and independent care homes. Almshouses 
and work houses were later replaced by homeless shelters to provide care to the army of homeless poor 
who roamed the streets of cities and large towns. 


In the 1980s federal programs such as Social Security, Old Age Assistance and Mother’s Aid replaced the 
auction system and the almshouses during the New Deal. Where previously the state had stepped in to 
help with poverty expenses, in this instance it was the federal government. 


In 1935 the Norwell almshouse was closed. One year later in 1936 the yew was torn down and the 
Cushing Memorial Hall built. 


In 1926 there were 144 almshouses in Massachusetts. 
In 2012 there were 98 almshouses in Massachusetts. 
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APPENDICES: 


Part One: Poor Laws. 
Chronology: 17%, 18", 19%, 20 Centuries: 1601-1935. 
Warnings Out Lists: 1667-1793. 


Part Two: Auctions. 
Taverns; Tavern Owners. 
Bidders. 
Paupers. 
Paupers Put-Out to Bidders. 
Breakdown of Auctioned Paupers. 
Prices paid for Boarding Paupers. 
Analysis of Auctioned Paupers. 
Out-of-Town Paupers. 
Colonial Drinks. 


Part Three: The Almshouse. 
Overseers. Wardens. 
Number of Residents: 1824-1849. 
Names of Residents: 1824-1836. 
NHS Newsletter. 


Part Four: Asylums. 
No appendices. 


Part Five: Home Aid. 
South Scituate Map. 
Scituate Map. 


Epilogue: 
Numbers of Vagrants. 
Burials. 
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APPENDICES: PART ONE: Poor Laws: 1624-1799 
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PART ONE: Appendix: Care of the Poor: 1601-1935 

17" century 

1601 —_ Elizabethan poor laws 

1620 Plymouth settled 

1620-1645 First period of poor relief. (Lee 565) 

1621 Robert Cushman, a merchant adventurer, visited Plymouth colony from Leyden, to quell a 
disturbance over land allotments. (Lee 567) 

1628 Scituate settled 


1630-1645 57 paupers in Plymouth Colony (Lee 569) 
1636 Scituate incorporated. Veterans relief approved by Plymouth. Boston banned entertaining 
strangers. 


1642 Plymouth’s residency law? Ban on selling land. New residents with servants required to support 
them. (Trattnor 19) Plymouth Colony assessed a separate tax for care of the poor. (Trattnor 16) 

1654 Expedition against Dutch. (Deane 118) 

1660-1675 Second period of poor relief. (Lee 565) 

Plymouth had 11 welfare cases (Lee 578) 

1667 Overseers appointed; warning out ordinance adopted 

1676 S.Scituate starts being settled. (Source?) 

1687 Northern excursion, French and Indian War? 

1689 Eastern expedition, F and I war? 

1687 Hadley sent around town to new family every two weeks. (Trattnor 17) 

1689-277? Demand for slaves increased because indentured servants required to join militia. 

1690-1715 Provincial era. Third period of poor relief. (Lee 565) 

1692 State aid available. Mass. Bay Colony “accepts responsibility for caring for needy.” (Trattnor 16) 

MA law, those not warned out become residents after three months and eligible for relief. 

18" century 

1701 Towns reimbursed for treating, care of unsettled poor who had contagious diseases. (Trattnor 20) 

222? Churches start to give charity esp. Quakers. Some to members but to others also. Ethnic welfare 

groups start. (Tr. 32) 

1720-1735 Great Awakening. Benevolence becomes “popular.” Not just the province of the 
wealthy. (Trattnor 33) 

1725 _—_ Scituate set aside land at Herring Brook Hill and Church Hill for public burying grounds. Both 
under “care” of the churches. Later, early 20 century, the properties were turned over to private 
organizations [attached to the churches?] who ran them. (JFM 82-83) 

1739 Legal residency required permission of selectmen. Prior to this, a certain # of months [37] in the 
town sufficient. 

1740-1750 Emigration 

1750s-1760s Economic Boom 

1754 State orders census of black residents. 

1756 = Acadians 

1761-1765 Depression. Beginnings of rebellion. pre-revolution. Black community. 

Revolution brought surge of populism. Elites displaced from leadership roles. 


1760s- 
1770s Humanitarian groups, “Societies” other specialized charities form. (Tr. 35) 
1775- 222? Revolution followed by severe economic depression. 


1779 Vote to open almshouse 
1783 Emancipation 
1784 MA? Poor Law 


1790-1860 Growth, urbanization, immigration 
177? — Special act of the MA legislature to remove strolling vagrants from Mashpee. Most were Indians 
and blacks. 


1794 Massachusetts poor law which provided a minimum of three months public welfare regardless of 
legal residency. (Jones 44) 
1796 John Adams elected president. 


19" century 


1800 Beginning of industrial age. Salmond Tack Factory. Stage coaches. Cattle droves. 

1802 Changes in monetary system 

1810 First Irish name shows up in the record 

1812. War 

1817 Temperance Society established 

1818 | Almshouse opens 

1820 Josiah Quincy issued report outlining abuses in state welfare aid. Report proposed required work 
at state poor farms. (Kelso 124) 

1821 | Almshouse burned; rebuilt. 

Influencial report issued by Josiah Qunicy advocating ??? (Bell 19) 

1824 83 almshouses in Mass. (Axinn 44) 

1831 Liberator starts to publish. 

1835 England paying $2 to each single émigré coming to U.S. as a way of encouraging paupers to 
immigrate. (Kelso 130) 

1836-1842 Transcendentalist movement. Samuel May to First Parish? Prohibition? 

1838-1844 Depression 

1843-1853 Dorothea Dix campaigns for better treatment of the mentally ill. Mass. had three mental 
hospitals: 1 state; 1 municipal; 1 private. (Tr. 56) 

1847 Potato Famine. Citizen petitions filed with state legislature to repeal state welfare aid to cities and 
towns as a way of curtailing vagrancy. (Kelso 131) 

1849 South Scituate. March 5. Ebenezer T. Fogg, Samuel Tolman, Loring Jacobs, Samuel A. Turner, 
Abial Turner, elected as selectmen, assessors, and overseers of the poor. In S. Scituate. JFM13 

1850 By mid-century studies showed almshouses to be generally in poor condition and not conducive to 
the positive moral and behavioral values of the community but rather dens of iniquity. (Axinn P??) 

1850 April 2. The Overseers of the Poor from both towns met on April 2, 1850, and drew up a “memo 
of agreement” for the care of the five Scituate paupers who would remain in the almshouse. 

1859 Massachusetts had 3 state mental hospitals; a boy’s reform school; and “industrial” school for 
girls; a hospital; 3 almshouses for non-resident poor; school for the blind, deaf, and dumb, 
feebleminded; and an eye and ear infirmary. (Tr. 75) 

1860 219 almshouses in Mass. (Axinn P44) 

1861-1863 Board of State Charities of Massachusetts, forerunner of Dept. of Public Welfare, 
established. (Kelso 142) 

1865-1900 Civil War. Outdoor aid once again prevalent because of the widespread deprivations and 
dislocations imposed by the war. Ist Public health programs aimed at sanitary conditions. (Tr. 71) 
Explosive economic growth. Development of factories. (Tr. 71) 

1865-1872 Freedman’s Bureau. First federal aid agency. (Tr. 75) 

Development of black, church-based, benevolent societies. (Tr. 75) 

1866 Solitary confinement in almshouses prohibited. (Bell 23) (Tr. 75) 

1870s Sheltered Civil War veterans. (HOSS 101) Severe economic depression 

1876 478 veteran sheltered for this year. As many as 16 one night. (HOSS 100) 

1884 Town Hall at Civil War monument location burned. JFM 33 

1888 South Scituate renamed as Norwell 


1890s-1920 Settlement houses. 


1935 


Almshouse closes. 


APPENDICES: PART ONE: 
Warnings Out List: 
NOTE: Information source: Scituate Town Meeting Records: 1667-1793: Vol. C-8 


Breakdown of Names: Total Number of Entries = 70. 
Intact Families 24; Couples 10; Single Mothers 6; Single women-spinsters 16; Widows with children 2; 
Widows alone 5; Single men 7 


Towns from which they came: 

Abington 1; Boston 4; Bridgewater 1; Cohasset 10; Duxbury 1; Halifax 2; Hanover 7; Hingham 5; 
Kingston 1; Malden 1; Marshfield 13; Milton 1; Pembroke 7; Plymouth 1; Tivertown (sic) 1;Weymouth 1 
Not designated 12 

NOTE: No names for Boston residents. 


List of Names and Dates: 
1667 
Mr. Black. 


7907] Pq. 84. 
Ruth Crage widow of Robert Crage transient person and children Robert, Elizabeth, Lydia, and Lorice [sp?] 
Loies [?] Given 15 days to depart. 


[May?] 1790 Pg. 85 


‘Directed to warm and give notice unto ...” “...come into this town since 10th day April 1766 ... not having 
obtained town’s consent...” 

William Grusfield [?], mariner and wife, transient persons 

Job Litchfield, laborer, wife, and three children from Cohasset 

Thankful Orcut, spinster, from Cohasset 

Ephraim Marble [?], laborer, and wife, Hannah from Cohasset 

Silas Hamilton, laborer, wife Sarah, and there (sic) children, transient persons. 

William Morrice, laborer, his wife, and there (sic) children, transient persons. 

Wife of William Bailey and her children from Cohasset. 

Ruth Brown, wife of William Brown, dec’d. transient person 

Noah Battles laborer, with wife and children from Cohasset. 

Notice given to those who moved without permission since April 10, 1766. 

Given 15 days to depart. Blurred section appears to state that if transients don't leave court action will be 
taken. Signed by selectmen, 1790. 

6-15-1790 Silvanus Clapp, constable, filed notice that all listed on “warrant” were warmed and given notice. 
June 1790. Pg. 86 

“...4ave come into this town for purpose of abiding ... not having received consent.” 

Adam Bailey constable filed re: notice given on 6-20-1790. 


David Gardner, yeoman from Hingham wife Elizabeth and children [Thankful, David Cushing, and Hannah?] 
Ezra Nash, Weymouth. [Hannah wife and Josiah and Hannah children] 

Baker? Turner, wife and children 

Samuel — Lemuel Paine James? Jones? a transient person coardwaner with wife, Pemelia and children 
Sally, Pernelia, Samuel, Betty 

Bethiah Franey, wife of Michael Franey mariner? transient person 

Zacheus Marten yeoman from Ply. with wife Lucy and child Rebecca. 

Rebecca House Hanover man tua [?] maker 

Eliz. Stetson, spinster. 

Desire Lapham and Hannah Lapham from Pembroke, spinsters. 

Adam Bailey, gentleman from Bridgewater, Mary, his wife with children? child? 

Britton Negro from Hingham 

Saul a Negro from Hanover with Patience, his wife, and Hamey? child, dau. 

Prince Taylor, a Negro man a transient person, Ruth? wife and children 

Anna — Amy Jeffrey?, a Negro woman from Tiver Town 

Ezekiah Whitten from Hingham yeoman, wife. Olive and children, Sarah, Louis, Abigail, Olive, Judah. 
Esther Covard, a Negro from Hanover 


APPENDICES: PART ONE: cont'd. 
Warnings Out List from Scituate Town Meeting Records 1667- 1793: Volumn C-8, cont’d. 


Date? 1790. Pa. 87. 

Elijah Whitman Pembroke 

House? Wright, Mercy his wife and children 

Jese Wright — Marshfield, cordwaner wife and children 

John Sylvester, Marsh., blacksmith, and wife. 

Laban Lawton? Cohasset, shipwrite, wife Betty. 

Jonathan Oldham, Pembroke, yeoman, Patience, his wife and child. 

Michael [Foard?] [Ford?] Marshfield, housewright, Rhodea, his wife, and children 
Lydia Palmer, widow of Hanover. 

Joanna Wilder 

Betty Jones, both spinsters from Marshfield 

Deborah [Bisba?] Could this be Bishop? Kingston. spinster. 

Thomas Coleman — Marshfield, shipwright. Desire, his wife. 

Hannah Brookes — Brooker? widow, Dighton, and children. 

Date? 1790. Pg. 88 

Benjamin Lane, Hingham shop? joiner. 

Charles Turner, Jr. Esq., Duxbury, laborer 

Nathaniel Cushing Hingham cordwainer, Ellice his wife and children 

Peter Sears, Halifax, gentleman, wife and children 

James Stetson mariner Cohasset wife and children 

Rhoda Orkard, wife of Seth Orkard Cohasset with her children 

Content Randal? Ramsdel? Pembroke, spinster. 

Bathsheba House, spinster, Hanover. 

Maricom? Mari.... Baker -Buker, Marshfield, spinster 

Canterbury Stodden — Stodder Cohasset laborer 

Amtous (Sp?) Shah (sp?) Abington, gentleman, Mary, his wife. 

Hannah Sears, Halifax, widow. 

Date? 1790 Pg. 90 

James Lee 

Benjamin Brooker, both transient persons, who have come into ... depart within 14 days. 
June 1790 Pg. 91 

Thomas Holmes 

Benjamin Holmes, Marshfield, laborers, and there (sic) wives. 

Bryant Stephenson Boston yeoman his wife Deborah and children, Bryant, Reuben, and Benjamin 
Bennet [Pomprelly? Pomgrilley?] Pembroke, mariner 

Lemuel Mayo his wife Anne, Marshfield, mariner, and children, Anne, Lucy, and Lemuel. 
Mary? May? Chitendon, widow, Malden 

Mary — Mercye Waterman Boston seamstress? and children Mercy, Nathaniel, Polly 
Simeon Witherell Hanover laborer, his wife, Molly, and children Anne, Polly, Thropulous?, Sally, Charles, 
Hannah 

Leah Stetson Cohasset spinster and child Commens? 

Jacob Boston, Pembroke, mariner, and his child Jacob. 

Thomas Coleman-Collaman Jr. Marshfield, laborer and his wife 

Elizabeth Stephenson widow Boston 

Lydia Duglas (sic) Marshfield spinster 

John Williams a transient person laborer and wife Molly 

Mary Vinal Boston single woman; Given 15 days to leave 


March 7, 1791 Pg. 103. 
Filower? and her children accepted by Hanover? as a pauper chargeable to them. 


“Rose and children accepted by Milton as chargeable to them as a pauper.” 
Entries noted as “All Negores.” 


Feb. 6, 1793 Pg. 129. 
Windsor? Tuiner? Turner? a Negroman laborer Marshfield, Silva wife, and children. Given 15 days. 


Entry also mentions that came into town without permission since April 10, 1766. 
Ordered by selectmen. Constable given 21 days. 


APPENDICES: PART TWO: Auctions: 1794-1818 


1.Taverns; Tavern Owners 

. Bidders 

. Pauper Names 

. Paupers put-out to Bidders 

. Breakdown of auctioned paupers. 

. Prices town paid for boarding paupers 

. Analysis of auctioned paupers. 

. Out-of-Town Paupers 

. “Colonial Drinks: 1640-1860” Donald Yates 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 


Ta Tav rs 


1671  lsaac Chittendon’s at Scituate Harbor. (Source?) 

1671 Nicholas Wade’s at Brushy Hill. [Country Way.] (Source?) 

1671 Matthew Gannett’s at Booth Hill. (Source?) 

1677 Joseph Barstow’s on the North River ia Norwell near the Hanover town line. (Source?) 


1676 _Bisby’s at knoll north of Union Bridge [Main St.?] (Source?) 
1693 — 


1677 Edward Jenkins at ???. Jenkins was approved for entertaining strangers which indicates that he 
mosi likely ran a tavern thai was aiso a sigpping spoi ior Waveiers wng may aiso have renied 
rooms. (Source?) 


222? Capt. Caleb Torrey’s, upstairs above home of Ernest Sparrell on what is now Central St. 
across from present Sparrell resident. (Source?) 


1697 — 

7?7? ~=©John Foster's, east of Union Bridge near oid First Parish cemetery. Was a tavem, siore, 
stocked? town meetings? selectmen’s meetings? held on second floor during AR. Comer of 
Parker St.? (Source?) 


1680 Job Randall's River St. opposite Chittendon Lane. (Source?) 
???? «#8©Jotham Wade, Brushy Hill, Country Way, Scituate. (Source?) 
1793 Collamore as mentioned in Nathanael Low’s 1793 almanac, (“An Astronomical Diary” by 


Nathanael (sic) Low) framed at SHS Mossing Museum. 
Jacobs/Collamore [1837 map] listed at 483 Washington St. (Nor. Hist. Comm brochure) 


Pe 


180G  ‘Leonard’s Tavern Oid Haii-Way House, Washingion SL, [Rie 53.j (Source?) 
1803 Jan. 7. John Clapp per selectmen’s records, almshouse documents, STA (S-?) 
1805, March 29. Joshua Bryant, “at his house.” Liquor and expenses. STA (S-107) 


1809, May 22. Joshua Bryant. STA (S-?) 
1816 May. Joshua Bryant. STA {S-257) 


1805, Feb. 20. John Nash, 661 Main St., liquor and putting out. STA (S-11) 
1811. Feb. John Nash, 661 Main St. STA (S-15) 

1809 Abner Bailey, per selectmen’s records, almshouse documents, STA. 
1809 Jonn Bryant, per seiecitmen’s records, aimshouse documents, STA. 


1809 Charles Turner, per selectmen’s records, almshouse documents, STA. 


1817 Snow Bryant, Lincoln and Grove Street. almshouse documents, STA. (S-22) 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 
Pauper Bidders: 1794-1816" 


NOTE: List includes only those people who boarded paupers in their home. It excludes those who only provided 
supplies such as wood, food and/or clothes. 


1794 1800 
James Barrell Bartlett Barrell 
Luther Barrell Luther Barrell 
P. Barrell Shearjashub Bourne 
Shearjashub Bourne William Briggs 
Silvanus Clapp David Chubbock (sic?) [Chimmock?] 
Billa Curlow [Corloo? Corlow?] Leonard Clapp 
Joseph Cushing Peggy Clapp 
Stephen Damon Zilpha Clapp 
Capt. Josiah Jacobs James Cole 
Benjamin James John Cudworth 
Elizabeth Litchfield Samuel Curtis 
Israel Litchfield Stephen Damon 
Simeon Litchfield John Hatch 
Stephen Litchfield Mrs. Jones 
Deborah Man (sic?) Hannah Litchfield 
Atwood Mott (sic?) Deborah Mann (sic?) 
Joseph Nick Anna Mayhew 
Eleazer Peakes Attwood Mott (sic?) 
Noah Price Joseph Nicholson (sic?) 
Prince, a Negro Peter Sears 
T. Tilden Elisha Silvester 
Gad Willis Mary Standley 

Olive Studley 

Caleb Torrey 

James Torrey 

James Torrey 

Ignatius Vinal 

Seth Webb 

Timothy White 


James Wright 


Pauper Bidders: 1794-1816." 
1812 (Complete?) 


Jonathan Bates 
David Bowker 
Dimmock Bowker 
James Briggs 
Isabella Brooks 
Mrs. Clapp 

Mrs. Coleman 

J Coleman 
Ammiel Curtis 
Samuel Curtis 
George Cushing 
James Cushing 
Edward Damon 
John Damon 
Stephen Damon 
Deborah Hines 
Samuel Jackson 
Hannah Mott 
Joseph Nickerson (sic?) 
Samuel Simmons 
Abel Silvester 
isaac Totman [sic?] Tolman [?] 
Elijah Tumer 
James Tumer 

Ava [7] Waterman 
Bamabas Webb, Jr. 
William Winslow 


1816 (Complete) 


David Bailey 
Augustus Clapp 
Nathaniel Clapp 


Thomas Cushing 
Edfward?] Damon 
Stephen Damon 
Capt. —s_—s« Farrar 
Elishe Grose 
Deborah Hines 
Samuel Jackson 
Mary Lambert 

? Litchfield 
David Litchfield 
Deborah Mann 
Paul Merritt 
Hannah Mott 
Joseph Nickerson 
Noah Nichols 
Abigail Otis 
Elias Pincin 
Samuel Randall 
Nero (sic?) [Negro?] Rider 
Laban Rose 
Silas Stetson 
Reuben Suttan (sic?) [Sutton] 
Abel Silvester 
Bamabas Thayer 
James Torrey 
James Turner 
Lemuel Turmer 
Nathaniel Vinal 
Timothy White 
William Winslow 


: PART :17 


NOTE: An * denotes a known person of color; a ch abbreviation indicates a known child. 


NOTE: The source of this data is the Scituate Town Archives: Almshouse records; pauper auctions; and selectmen’s 


account books. The data in this list is incomplete. See other lists for more complete entries. 


1794 iC —e 


Bob [77] boy 6 or 7 yrs 

Anna Cahale 

John Colman (sic?) 

Wid. Mary Cudworth 

James Cushing 

ch * David, a Negro boy 

Benjamin Dunbar 

ch Benjamin Eiimes and one chiid, 
3 yr old girl [wife crossed out.] 

ch Japheth Ellmes 

ch * Eunice Griffin 

ch * David Griffin 

ch * Polly Griffin 

Benjamin Myiana 

ch * Sally Kipps, 5 yrs 

* Lettice, a Negro 

Josiah Mann and wife 

Barbabas Morrice 

ch Rhoda Morrice and two children 

Mary Mott 

Wid. Mannan Nast 

John Nash 

* Rachel Nick-Nicholson 

James Northey 

ch One boy, 7 yrs 

ch One boy, 5 or 6 yrs 

ch One gin, 11 yrs 

on” Siiva, a Negre giti 

Bathsheba Southworth 

Joshua Stetson 

ch Charles Stetson, 2 yrs 

ch Allen Studley 

ch Susanna Studley and youngest 
child, 6 mos. 

* Susanna, a Negro woman 

Abigail Tolman 

ch James Tower, wife and two 
children 

Michael Vicher and wife 


i790 (Compiete} 


James Barker 

Elizabeth Breedon 

ch Abigail Clapp and children 
Wid. Cowin 

James Cushing 

David Johnson? 

Benj. Ciimes, Jr. oniy 

Betsy Eimes 

ch * Eunice Griffin 

ch * David Griffin? 

ch * Polly Griffin 

ch * Sally Kipps 

ch * Lettice and child, 1 yr. 
Wid. Lucy Loper 

Josiah Mann & wife 

ch Rhoda Morrice and 1 child 
ch Ruthey Morrice, 6 yrs. 

ch Williams (sic?) Maurice [Morrice] 4 yrs. 
Mary Mott 

[ch?] * Nancy Negro ]3 yrs?] 
Vid. Manna Nasi 

John Nash 

* Rachel Nickerson 

* Pink Negro 

ch * Sylvia Negro girl 

ch Charles Stetson 

ch Dolly Studley and 1 child 
cit Susanna Siudiey and citid 
Abigail Toiman 

ch James Tower, wife and two children 
ch * Trany and 1 child 

M. Vickers only 

Hannah Wilson 

Sally Young 
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ae 4 1818. cont’d. 
Paupers: Names 


1797 (Not known if complete) 


James Baker 

Elizabeth Breedon 

* Celia 

ch Albert Clapp 7 years 

ch Artemus Clapp 4 years 

ch Galon Clapp 6 years 

ch Wid. Pegge Clapp and child 

John Coleman 

Wid. Deborah Cowin 

James Cushing 

ch Betsy Elmes 5 years 

ch Benjamin Elmes 7 years 

ch * Gadd. Poll and child [Poll Gad, Jr. less than 1 year] 

ch * David Griffin 7 yrs old in May 1797 

ch * Eunice Griffin 4 years 

ch * Polly Griffin 7 years 

William Hayden 

Benjamin Hiland 

ch * Sally Kipps 8 years 

ch * Lettice and child 

Josiah Mann and wife 

ch Ruth Morris 7 years 

ch William Morris 5 years 

Mary Mott 

Wid. Anna Mott 

ch * Nancy Negro 4 years 

Wid. Hannah Nash 

John Nash 

* Rachel Nicholson 

* Pink Negro 

ch Charles Stetson 5 years 

ch Dolly Studley and child 

ch Susannah Studley and child 

* “Tamer [Nicholson?] Negro to have her cloaths put in order and to have 1/6 per week unless we can do 
better.” 

Abigail Tolman 

ch Lucy [Tower?] 6 years 

ch Mr. Tower and wife and two children to have $5 and go at large. 

Hannah Wilson 


{George Merritt written in at bottom of page. Overseer?] 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818, cont'd. 
Paupers: Names 


1798 (Complete) 


James Barker 

Elizabeth Breedon 

ch Albert Clapp, 8 yrs. 

* Hepsibah Clapp 

ch Wid. Peggy Clapp and children 
Wid. Deborah Cowin 

ch Wm. elmes, 2 yrs 

ch * Eunice Griffin 

ch * Polly Griffin 

William Hayden 

ch * Sally Kipps 

ch * Lettice and child 

Lucy Loper 

Josiah Mann and wife 

ch Ruthey Morrice, 8 yrs. 
ch Williams (sic?) Maurice [Morrice] 6 yrs 
Mary Mott 

Wid. Anna Mott 

ch * Nanny, 5 yrs. 

Wid. Hannah Nash 

John Nash 

* Rachel Nickerson 

* Pink, Negro 

ch * Polly Negro and child 
ch. Charles Stetson 

ch Dolly Studley and 1 child 
ch Susanna Studley and ch. 
Abigail Tolman 

ch Lucy Tower, 6 yrs 


1800 (Complete) 


James Barker 

Elizabeth Breeding (sic) 

ch * Celia, Negro girl 

* Hepsibah Clapp 

ch Peggy Clapp and three children 
Mary Corloo (sic) [See alternate spellings.] 
James Cushing 

ch Wm. Elmes, 4 1/2 yrs 
Bethiah Franey 

ch * Poll Gad and child 

ch * Poll Gad’s two years 

ch * Eunice Griffin, 6 yrs 

ch * Polly Griffin 

William Hayden 

ch Alonzo Jones, 7 yrs 

ch Ezekial Jones, 4 yrs 

ch Thomas Jones, 2 yrs 

ch [Jones?] youngest child 
ch * Sally Kipps, 10 yrs 

* Lettice, Negro 

Lucy Loper 

Josiah Mann 

David Mann and wife 

Wid. Anna Mott 

{[ch?] * Nancy Negro [7 yrs.?] 
Wfid.?7] Hannah Nash 

John Nash 

* Rachel Nickerson 

Ruth Perry 

* Pink Negro 

Martha Prouty 

ch S[usanna?] Studley and child 
ch Abigail Studley, 4 yrs. 

ch Warren Studley, 7 yrs. 
Abigail Tolman 

Mary Vinal 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818, cont’d. 
Paupers: Names 


1804 (Complete) 


Hepsibah Clapp 

Mary Corloo (sic) [See alternate spellings] 
Robert Craig 

ch William Elimes 

* Poll gad 

ch * Poll Gad jr. 6 yrs 

ch * Polly gad child 2 1/2 yrs 

ch * Polly Griffin [14 yrs] 

ch * Nancy, black girl, 10 yrs. 

Wid. Hannah Nash 

John Nash 

* Rachel Nickerson 

Ruth Perry 

William Perry 

* Pink Negro 

Wid. Martha Prouty 

ch Prudence Prouty’s child, Silas, 4 yrs 
Priscilla Sprague 

ch Abigail Studley, 7 yrs. 

Sally Young 


1807 (Complete) 


Elizabeth Brown [Breedon?] 
Joseph Bryant 

ch Celia and child 

ch * Dwelley Clapp’s wife and youngest child 
* Dwelley Clapp 

Eliza Clapp 

Hepsibah Clapp 

Daniel Corloo (sic) [See alternate spellings] 
Robert Craigie 

* Chloe Cuffee? 

ch [*?] Esther Cuflee (sic) ? 9 yrs 
ch [*?] Sally Cuffles (sic) 6 yrs. 
Pegg [Crimmis?] 

[*?] Lendall Douglas 

ch * Poll Gad and child 

[ch?] * Grace Gad? 

Mary Gannett 

* Polly Griffin 

Betty Harpis? 

Hopestill Nash 

John Nash 

Mary Nash 

William Perry 

* Pink Negro 

ch *Primus Negro boy, 6 yrs 
Silas Prouty, 8 yrs 

* Rose Negro woman 

John Russell 

Priscilla Sprague 

Gideon Stetson 

Mary Studley 

Chloe Tower? 

Sally Young 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818, cont'd. 


: Names 
1811 (Complete 


ch * black girl and child 

Wid. Bishop 

Daniel Bishop 

Elizabeth Brown [Breedon?] 

ch * Caroline, Negro girl 

Samuel Clapp 

Robert Craigie 

ch Reubin Curtis’ boy 

Pegg (sic) Demears 

ch * Alice Freeman and child 

* Asher Freeman 

ch * Asher Freeman and child 

ch * Joseph Freeman, a black boy, 4 yrs 

ch * Joshua Freeman, a black boy, 3 yrs. 

ch * Poll Gad and child 

* Grace Gad 

ch Matthew Gannett’s wife and child 

* Polly Griffin 

David Jordan 

ch * Rachel Leonard and child [R.L. crossed 
out] 

Hopestill Nash 

John Nash 

Mary Nash 

* Pink Negro 

Experience Randall 

* Rose Negro woman 

John Russell 

Ephraim Stetson 

Priscilla Sprague 

Mary Studley 

Jonathan Vinal 

Sally Young 


1812 (Complete) 


James Barrell 

Priscilla Bishop 

Rachel Briggs 

Elizabeth Brown [Breedon?] 
[*?] Jonathan Brown family 
ch * Caroline, a black girl 
Roger Clapp 

Samuel Clapp 

Thomas Coleman 

Robert Craige (sic?) 

Martin Curtis 

Peggy Demears 

* Asher Freeman 

ch * Alice Freeman and child 
ch * Joseph Freeman, 5 yrs 
ch * Joshua Freeman, 4 yrs 
ch * Lemual Freeman family 
* Grace Gad 

ch Matthew Gannett, wife and two children 
* Polly Griffin 

Sarrah (sic?) Haddam [?] 
Mrs. Hayden 

{ch?] Major Humble’s daughter [Betsy?] 
David Jordan 

ch * Nancy Leonard and child 
Susanna Mann 

John Nash 

Joseph Nash, Jr. 

Mary Nash 

Hopestill Nash 

[*?] Daniel Newell's wife 

* Daniel Newell 

Abraham Northey 

Mrs. Palmer 

* Pink a Negro 

June Prouty 

Rose (a black woman 
Experience Randall 

John Russell 

Mrs. Southworth 

Priscilla Sprague 

Ephraim Stetson [?] 

Mary Studley 

Jona [than] Vinal 

Sally Young 
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: PART 3 1818. cont'd. 


Paupers: Names 
1816 (Complete) 


Abraham 

Priscilla Bishop 

Charles Bonner [?] 
Elizabeth Brown [Breedon?] 
[*?] Jonathan Brown family 
Mrs. Bryant 

Nancy Buker? 

Prudence Chimmock? [see alternate spellings] 
Lemuel? Clapp 

Samuel Clapp 

James Cole 

Leah Coleman 

Thomas Coleman and wife 
ch Compsit family 

Robert Craigg (sic) 

Martin Curtis? 

Annie Dunbar 

Edgar 

James Fish 

Widow Fish 

* Asher Freeman 

ch * Alice Freeman and child 
ch * Joseph Freeman, 9 yrs 
[ch?] * Eunice Freeman 
[ch?] * James Freeman 
[ch?] * John Freeman 

* Grace Gad 

* Lucretia Gad 

* Polly Griffin 

Francis Hammond 

Franklin Hayden 

Deborah Hines 

ch Major Humble’s children 
David Jordan 

ch John Kelly, wife, and four children 
Joshua Lambert and wife 
Zacheus Lambert 

Solomon Lincoln 

Shadrack Litchfield’s family 
Susanna Mann 

John Nash 

Lucy Nash 

Mary Nash 

Joseph Nickerson 

Robert Northey 

Abigail Palmer 

Merritt Pincin 


1816 (Contin 


* Pink 

Peter Powers 

June Prouty 

* Rose? 

Patience Royal 
John Russell 
Deborah Silvester 
Elisha Silvester 
Sarah Silvester 
Huldah Southworth 
Priscilla Sprague 
ch Robert Stetson’s five children 
John Willliams 
John Woodward 
Hannah Young 
Sally Young 
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: PART 8 1818. cont'd. 
Paupers: Names 


1817-1818 (Not known if lete. 


ch Charles Bames 7 [yrs?] 
ch Deborah Barrell [7] child 
Priscilla Bishop 

Elizabeth Brown 

ch Elijah Bryant 7 yrs? 

* Abraham Coldin (sic) 
Sally Coleman 

Thomas Colemand and wife 
Mrs. Rebecca Cowin 
Robert Craige 

Martin Curtis 

William Curtis 

Ruth Damon 

ch Edgar 7 years 

Chas/ H_f?s?iddirs? 
Nathaniel Fish 

ch * John Freeman 7 [yrs?] 
ch * Joseph Freeman 12 yrs 
* Poll Gad 

ch * Poll Griffin and child 
Anna Jacobs [Note included indicating that her care for 1818 was not for the usual six months.] 
David Jordan 

Solomon Lincoln 

ch Lucy Nash [7 yrs?] 

Mary Nash 

* Sarah Nick 

Deborah M. Nilley [McNelley] 
* Pink 

* Rose colored 

Elisha Silvester and wife [Note included indicating that her care for 1818 was not for the usual six months. ] 
Sarah Silvester 

Huldah Southworth 

Martin Tolman 

Chloe Tower 

ch Honor{?] Tower 8 1/2 yrs? 
ch Lucy Tower 7 yrs 

ch Sarah Tower 9 yrs 

Chio Vinal 

Desire Vinal 

ch John Whittaker 7 yrs 

ch James Whittaker 4 yrs 
Hannah Young 

Sally Young 


1818 Settlement Paupers 

William Curtis [and children?] Portland, Maine 
Elisha Silvester, Lewiston, Maine 

Aaron Merritt, Cambridge 

Joseph Ellis [Ells], Cambridge 

Abigail Comsett, [Native American] Dedham 
Stephen Leavitt, Dedham 

* Anna Dunbar, Abington 

Thomas Bryant, Plymouth 

* Zilpha Scott and Mr. Randall, Plymouth 
John Woodworth or Woodward, Plymouth [in jail?] 
John Colman, Chatham 
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PAUPERS: Houses where they were sheltered. Photos 


1. Thomas Bryant (1698) and Hawke Cushing (1769) House, Norwell 
Rte. 123. 768 Main St. (p109 Old Scituate. See Norwell Historical Commission brochure.) 


2. Old Aunt Peak House (1750) House of Charles James, colored Civil War vet, 1880-1912. 
North Scituate (SHS files) 


3. Small pox cemetery was outside granite wali of family cemetery near Mossing Museum and 
James Landing. (SHS) 


4. W.H. Litchfield, 11 Grove St. near Clapp Rd. aka Hubbard Litchfield. House later owned by 
Lucius Bonney, 1960 Kenneth Gauley (SHS) 


5. Hosa Mott stable and paint shop with ice house. 3A at Morris Pond [dried up]. No date on 
photo (SHS) 


6. Joseph Cushing, 637 Main St., c. 1728. (p123 Old Scituate) 

7. Lincoln Mills. Bound Brook. (SHS) 

8. Two Stacks. (SHS) 

9. Spaulding House. 642 Country Way. 1890s. (SHS) 

10. Samuel Litchfield, 39 Grove St. Color photo of newly renovated house. (SHS) 

11. Theodore Baily, Booth Hill Rd. (SHS) 

12. Nathan Cushing House. Main St. Norwell. See monument. House burned. (p125-126 OS) 
13. Charles Anthony Chubbock. died 8-29-1833. Buried Union Cemetery (SHS) 

14. Joshua Jacobs House. NHS property corner of Main and Jacobs Lane. (p120 OS) 


15. Charles Turner Torrey House, at triangle on the road to Fitz Mill. Now a law office. 
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Women Paupers: 


Widows 

Widow [Priscilla?] Bishop 
Mrs. Bryant? 

Peggy Clapp 

Widow Cowin 

Mary Cudworth 
Widow Fish 

Mrs. Hayden? 

Deborah Hines-Hind 
Lucy Loper 

Anna Mott 

Hannah Nash 

Hopestill Nash, Wid.? 
Mrs. Palmer? 

Patience Portroyal 
Martha Prouty 

Priscilla Sprague, Wid? 


Other women paupers who could not be identified as widows or not. 
Elizabeth Breedon [Brown?] Huldah Southworth 


Nancy Buker Mary Studley 
Anna Cahale Susanna, a Negro woman 
Prudence Chimmack Abigail Tolman 
Leah Coleman Chloe Tower 
Mary Corloo Mary Vinal 
Peg Crimmis Hannah Wilson 
Peg Demears Hannah Young 
Annie Dunbar Sally Young 
Betsy Elmes 

Bethiah Franey 

Sarah Haddam 

Betty Harpis 

Rachel Leonard 

Lettice, a Negro 

Susanna Mann 

Mary Mott 

Rhoda Morris 

Rachel Nickerson [spinster?] 

Ruth Perry 

June Prouty 

Experience Randall 

Deborah Silvester 

Sarah Silvester 

Bathsheba Southworth 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818: Auctions 
Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 


NOTE: Prior to 1802, the colonies used the British monetary system and after that the U.S. dollar and cents 


system was adopted. Scituate town records span these two periods. 


The following conversion applies: 5s9d=90 cents; 27s=$4.50; 3pds/16s=$11. (Klebaner 197;200.) 


1794 
Paupers Bidders Bid prices **, details. 
ch Boy 6to7yrs_ to [blank] [??] [placed out] 
* Anna Cahale to Banjamin James 4-3 
John Colman to Benjaimin James 2-6 
Wid. Mary Cudworth to Eleazer Peakes 4-1 with bed 
*? James Cushing to Luther Barrell 2..4 [placed late] 
* ch Davida Negro boy to Silvanus Clapp 0-1...4 
Benjamin Dunbar to Silvanus Clapp 4-0 
ch Benjamin Ellmes and one child 3 year old girl [wife crossed out] 

to [blank] [??] [placed late] 
Japheth Ellmes to Israel Litchfield 0-11 

to T. Tilden [blank] 
ch * David Griffin 4yrs to Simeon Litchfield : aS 
ch * Eunice Griffin 9yrs__— to Shearjashub Bourn 2..8 [placed late] 
ch * Polly Griffin 4 yrs to Joseph Nick 1.9 
Benjamin Hyland to James Barrell 5-6 
ch * Sally Kipps 5 yrs to Gad Wills gia ht 
* Lettice a Negro to Luther Barrell 6..6 [placed late] 
Josiah Mann and wife to Deborah Man 0..7..0 
Bamabus Morrice to [?] Tilden 0..11 
ch Rhoda Morrice and two children 

to Stephen Litchfield oR 
Mary Mott to Atwood Mott 3..0 
Wid. Hannah Nash to Atwood Mott 3..8 with bed 
John Nash to Stephen Damon 4 Dg 
* Rachel Nick 75yrs? to Capt. Joshua Jacobs 2..10 
James Northey to Silvanus Clapp 4-0 
ch * Silva Negro girl to Prince a Negro 1..9 
Bathsheba Southworth to Elizabeth Litchfield 6..6 
ch Charles Stetson 2 yrs_ to Billa Curlow 2..5 
Joshua Stetson to Billa Curlow acts 
Allen Studley to Noah Price 1..10 
ch Susanna Studley and youngest child 

to Joseph Cushing 2..6 
* Susanna a Negro womanto Luther Barrell 5..11 [placed late] 
Abigail Tolman to Luther Barrell 3-10 with bed 
ch James Tower, wife and two children 

to [blank] [??] [placed late] 
Michael Vicker and wife to Benjamin James 7..0 
Michael Vickers to Benjamin James 6..0 [placed late] 
ch One boy 5 or 6 years old to [blank] [??] [placed late] 
ch One boy 7 years old _—to [blank] [?7] [placed late] 
ch One girl, 11 years old to [blank] [?7?] [placed late] 
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Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 
1797 

James Barker to 

Elizabeth Breedon to 

* Celia to 


ch Albert Clapp 7 years to 
ch Artemus Clapp 4 years to 
ch Galon Clapp 6 years__to 


ch Wid. Pegge Clapp and child 


to 
John Colman to 
Wid. Deborah Cowin to 
James Cushing to 


ch Betsy Elmes 5 years to 
ch Benjamin Elmes 7 years 
to 


1818: Auctions, cont’d 


Zilphea Clapp 
William Hiland 
Ephraim Otis [Dr?] 
Noah Nichols, Jr. 
ee FI 

Loney 


Pankey 
Joseph Colmen 


ad | 
Stephen Litchfield 
Wid. Hannah Litchfield 


Joshua Jacobs, Jr. til 21 


ch * Gadd. Poll and child [Poll Gad, Jr. less than 1 yr.] to 


ch * David Griffin seven years old in May 1797 


to Paul Otis 
ch * Eunice Griffin 4 years to Tim. White 
ch * Polly Griffin seven year old 

to Joseph Nick 
William Haydon to 
Benjamin Hiland to James Barrell, Jr. 
ch * Sally Kipps 8 years__to James Cushing, Jr. 
ch * Lettice and child to Chas. Otis 
Josiah Mann and wife to Deborah Mann 
ch Ruth Morris 7 years to Ruth Downs 
ch William Morris 5 years to Ruth Downs 
Mary Mott to Attwood Mott 
Wid. Anna Mott to Anne Mayhew 
ch * Nancy Negro 4 years to Joseph White 
Wid. Hannah Nash to Attwood Mott 
John Nash to Stephen Damon 
* Rachel Nicholson to Bille Corlow 
* Pink Negro to Chas Otis 
ch Charles Stetson 5 years 

to William Corlew 
ch Dolly Studley and child to James Gray 
ch Susannah Studley and child 

to Noah Price 
“ Tamer Negro to have her cloaths put in order and to have 1/6 per week unless wee can do better 

to John Hatch.” 
Abigail Tolman to William Briggs 


ch Lucy [Tower?] 6 years to 


ch Mr. Tower and wife and two children to have 5 dollars and go at large. 


Hannah Wilson to 


Bartlett Barrell 


>> 


4:7 
$4 for the year. 


E [Lae 


[??] [coopers trade? 


[??] [$14.50 to 217] 
2:0 


2:15 with bed 
9: 0 [with?] cloathes 


[77] 
5:6 


4:11 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818: Auctions, cont'd 


Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 


1801 
James Barker to 
Elizabeth Breeding to 
* Celia negro to 
ch Peggy Clapp’s child _to 
Wid. Mary Corloo to 
ch William Ellmes 51/2 years 
to 
ch * Polly Gad and child 4 yrs 
to 


ch * Polly Gad’s child [Jr.] 3 years 
to 
ch * Eunice Griffin 7 years to 


ch * Polly Griffin to 
William Hayden to 
* Lettice to 
Wid. Lucy [L?]Joper to 
David Mann and wife to 
Josiah Mann to 
ch * Nancy Negro 8 years to 
Wid. Hannah Nash to 
John Nash to 
* Rachel Nicholson to 
Ruth Perry to 
* Pink Negro to 


ch Wid. Martha Prouty to 
Prudence Prouty, child 2 years 
to 
ch Abigail Studley [57] years 
to 
ch Susanna Studley and child 


Abigail Tolman to 
Sally Young to 


Zilphea Clapp 6:10 

Wid. [Keziah?] Holmes 5-5 with bed 

James Cole, Jr. 4.11 (Dec. 14) 

Wid. Peggy Clapp 2-4 

Jonathan Mann 2-10 with bed 

Samuel Ellmes 1-10 

James Torrey 3-0 

Noah Nichols, Jr. 2-9 

Shearjashub Bourn 1-7 

Joseph Nick 4-0 

Stephen Litchfield 5-91/2 with bed. 

Ichabod R. Jacobs he relingquishing toward her cloaths 
2 per week. 

Stephen Litchfield 4-1/2 

Nathaniei Clark 10-11 

Deborah Mann 4-9 

John Otis, Jr. 0-11 

Attwood Mott 7-10 with bed 

Stephen Damon 1-10 

Wid. Lucy Wright 3-0 with bed 

Josiah Witherell 4-10 

Luther Barrell 6-11 

Noah Nichols, Jr. 4-4 

James Cole, Jr. 2-10 

Wid. Stanley 1-11 


Calvin Peirce he relinquishing toward her cloathing 


William Briggs 
Gideon Young 


9 % per week he to cloath the child 
6:0 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818: Auctions, cont’d 


Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 


1807 
Elizabeth Brown to Samuel Jackson 
Breedon?] 
Joseph Bryant to Pickels Cushing to cloath and school until 16 
BY 
ch * Celia and child to James Cushing 50 
ch Dwelley Clapp’s wife and youngest child 
to James Torrey 1.175 [July] 
* Dwelley Clapp to Edward Damon or James Torrey to give [?] week. 
1.07 
Eliza Clapp to Elijah Turner 
Andrew Brown 47 [July] 
Hepsibah Clapp to Mrs. Stockbridge “to be bound.” 
LS] 
Daniel Corloo to Noah Price 47 
Robert Craigie to James Torrey $2 with clothes 
ch * Esther Cuflee/ Cuffee? 9 years 
to Elijah Grose 44 
ch * Sally Cuffles 6 years to Elijah Grose .50 
Pegg [Crimmis?] to Elijah Grose .79 with bed 
Lendall Douglas to Amos Tilden 99 
ch * Polly Gad and child to Dr. Cushing Otis 79 
ch * Grace Gad to Charles Turner, Jr. $1. 
Mary Gannett to Joseph Gannett .84 with bed 
ch * Polly Griffin 10 years old 
to Joseph Nick .50 
Betty [Harpis?] to Nathan Litchfield .79 with bed 
Hopestill Nash to Amos Tilden fe} 4] 
John Nash to Stephen Damon .40 with cloaths 
Mary Nash to Noah Nichols, Jr. .84 
* Rachel Nicholson to Elijah Turner 
Wid. Standley 83 
William Perry to Edward Damon .80 with bed 
* Pink Negro to James Turner $1 with bed 
ch * Primas Negro boy 6 years 
to Abiel Silvester BT 
ch Silas Prouty 8 years to Amos Tilden a2 
* Rose, a Negro to Attwood Mott .89 
John Russell to Deborah Hind 1.67 with bed 
Priscilla Sprague to James Torrey .65 
Gideon Stetson to Nathan Litchfield 49 
Mary Studley to Attwood Mott .71 with bed 
Chloe [Tower?] 
[Cuffee] to Simeon Litchfield 5 [May 11] 
Sally Young to Caleb Prouty 83 
Settlement Paupers 
Thomas Bryant, almshouse, Boston 
Lydia Tower, almshouse, Boston 
Sarah Randall, wife of Randall, Kingston 


Abraham Northy and * Hitty Little, Charlestown. 


Asa Waterman and family, Duxbury 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818: Auctions, cont’d 


Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 
1811 


ch * A black girl and child to 
Wid. Bishop to 
ch Daniel Bishop a boy to 
Elizabeth Brown [color?] to 


ch * Caroline Negro girl 7 yrs 

to 
Samuel Clapp to 
Robert Craigie to 
ch Reuben Curtis’ boy to 
Peg Demears to 
ch * Alice Freeman& child to 
ch * Asher Freeman to 


ch * Asher Freeman&child to 
ch * Joseph Freeman, black boy, 4 years 


to 

ch * Joshua Freeman, a black boy, 3 years 
to 

ch * Poll Gad and child to 

ch * Grace Gad? to 


ch Matthew Gannett’s wife and child 


Samuel Curtis at 4 67 
John Damon -50 with bed 
Silvanus Clapp -14 with bed 


Rouland Jackson -49 with bed. 


Charles Tumer, Jr.[Esq?] .25 


Elijah Bowker 42 to 8/6 [June] 
Caleb Torrey $2 with clothes 
Studley 5% 56 
John Damon 59 with bed 
James Collamore 3/ - 50 
James Torrey 15 
Bae 
Stephen Damon 44 
Abner Litchfield 48 
Dr. Cushing Otis 39 


George Litchfield “shifted to [?] Damon, Jr. 
70 


to James Cole A7 

to Ammiel Studley 1.53 [Sept.] 
ch * Polly Griffin to Joseph Nick 50 
David Jordan to Elijah Turner, Esq. 6- $1 [Dec] 
David [Kelly?] to $1.20 
ch * Rachel Leonard and child [R.L. crossed out] 

to Ammiel Studley .95 
Hopestill Nash to Noah Nichols, Jr. .59 with bed 
John Nash to Stephen Damon -65 with cloaths 
Mary Nash to Ambrose Merritt 26 with bed 
* Pink Negro to James Turner $1 with bed 
Experience Randall to Randall $1 
* Rose, a Negro to Hannah Mott 74 with bed 
John Russell to Deborah Hind 1.33 
Priscilla Sprague to Noah Nichols, Jr. 70 
Ephraim Stetson to [W?] Damon 6/ $1 [Dec.] 
Mary Studley to Asa Waterman .43 with bed 

{Married to Celia Studiey, Duxbury] 
Chioe [Tower?] 
[Cuffee] to Simeon Litchfield 75 [May 11] 

Jonathan Vinal to James Torrey 94 
ch Sally Young and child to David Bowker .90 
Settlement Paupers 


Gersham Bowker, Boston 

Seth Turner, Boston 

Jonathan Clap, Cambridge 

ch Child of Richard Stodder, Salem 
Job Curtis, Braintree 

Nathaniel Whitmarch, jail, Plymouth 
Bartlett Barrell, jail, Plymouth 

Sally Colman, Chatham 


John Kelley and family, Pembroke 

Mary Holowell, Winchendon 

Mrs. Merrills Pynchon, Chesterfield 
Barker Bryant's wife, Hingham 

Peleg Dunbar’'s wife and family, Hingham. 
* Old Saesar (sic) and Nancy, Bridgewater 
* Prudence Portroyal, Waldeboro, ME 
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Di : PART TWO: 1 
Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 


1816 
* Abraham Colden to 
Priscilla Bishop to 
ch. Charles Barnes, 5 yrs_ to 
Shearjashub Bourn and wife 
to 
Elizabeth Brown : 
Barker Bryant 


1818: Auctions, cont'd. 


* Prudence Chamach, chase woman 


to 
Lemuel? Samuel? Clapp to 
Thomas Coleman and wife 


Rachel Nichols, Jr. 
[H?]imon Stoddard 
[None listed] 


Lydia Bourn 
Stetson, Jr. 
John Clapp 


Abigail Otis 
cf. miah Bates 


to be supplied by Dr. Cushing 


Robert Craigg to 
Martin Curtis a white boy 13 
to 
Ruth Damon to 
ch * Edgar, black boy, 5 yrs 
to 
Widow Fish to 
Nathaniel Fish to 
* Asher Freeman to 
ch * Alice Freeman and child 
to 
ch * Joseph Freeman, a black boy, 10 [yrs?] 
to 
ch * Eunice Freeman a child 20 ___ 
to 
ch * James Freeman black 8 yrs 
to 
to 
ch * John Freeman a boy 5 yrs 
to 
* Poll Gad to 
ch * Polly Griffin to 
Betsy Humble to 
ch Benjamin Jacobs a boy 13 yrs 
to 
David Jordan to 
Peleg Jordan to 
Mrs. Lambert to 
Solomon Lincoln and wife 
to 
* Nancy and child [Leonard?] 
to 
John Nash to 
chLucy Nash4or5yrs__ to 
Mary Nash to 
* Sarah Nickerson 
* Pink to 


* Rose a black woman 2 
John Russell 


David Litchfield 


Chas. Totman 
Stephen Litchfield 


Chas Totman 
Gridley Coies Wid 
Abiel Vinal 
William Winslow 


Rufus Curtis 
Chas. Totman 
Stephen Damon 


Stephen Clapp 
Capt. Hay___ [den?] 


Chas. Totman 
James Torrey 
None listed 

Major Humble 


S? Hatch Apr. 2, 1817 
Lemuel Turner 

None listed 

Samuel? House 


Stephen Litchfield 


Thomas Cushing 
Stephen Damon 


[wid. Hen? Rose? — Rafe? 


Meizer Damon 
None listed 
Abigail Otis ? 
Deborah Mott 
Deborah Hines 


[ John Russell’s name wikase out in this entry.] 


Elisha Silvester “by selectmen” 


Sarah Silvester to 
Huldah Southworth to 
Hannah Young to 


David Bowker 
Samuel Jackson 
None listed 


1.10 with bed. 
.33 with bed 
[None listed] 


75 
.60 with bed 
No $ 


47 with bed 
.97 with bed 


1.25 
2.09 with clothes 


7 6 
.35 with bed 


50 
No $ 
Gh 
40 


“for nothing” with bed. 
.32 
“for nothing.” 


-18. 


.04 
.75 with clothes 
50 
.33 with bed 
No $ 
-95 with bed 
.87 with bed 
1.50 with bed. 


No $ 
.45 with bed 
.60 

No $ 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818: Auctions, cont'd. 
Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 


1816 
Settlement Paupers 


*Zilpha Scott, Plymouth 


Christopher Stetson, Plymouth 
* Caleb Nichols, Plymouth 


ch William Comsett and family, Walpole [Native American] 
Edward Stodder, Cohasset 

Moses Leavitt, Abington 

John Woods or Woods and wife, Hanover 

Aaron Merritt, Cambridge 

ch Two children of John Kelley, Pembroke 

Elisha Sylvester, Greene 

De Vinall, Littleton 


Deborah Hines, Bridgewater. 
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APPENDI : PART 
Na of Auction Pa 


1817 — 1818. 


: 1794-1818: Auctions, cont'd. 


NOTE: This is the only listing which covers two years in one list with prices for both. The care for 1818 was 
apparently only for six months. 1818 is when the almshouse opened. 


1817 1818 

* Pink to Abigaii Otis with bed 95 1 
Robert Craige to Daniel Litchfield with clothes 1.40 19 
Elizabeth Brown to Joseph Elmes with bed 1.00 36 
* Rose colored to Deborah Mott 86 tT 
Mary Nash to Jacob Damon .30 .25 
Priscilla Bishop to C____ Merritt, Jr. 26 10 
Solomon Lincoln to Stephen Clapp 97 94 
Sally Young to Eunice Clapp with bed 1- Te 
ch * Joseph Freeman to Caleb Merritt with clothes wo 12 
Martin Curtis to Chas Totman with clothes 16 .00 
David Jordan to Totman (not Chas) auto 1.00 
* Poll Gad to Loring Jacobs _ with bed .68 ai 
Huldah Southworth to Samuel Jackson 67 we 
* Abraham Coldin(sic) to Benjamin James with bed 1.50 1.00 
Nathaniel Fish to John James, Jr. 10 .26 
ch * Edgar 7 yrs to Stephen Clapp on ees 
ch * John Freeman 7 to Stephen Clapp __ with clothes .20 24 
Lucy Nash 7 yrs? to Wid. Rose — Rafe with clothes 50 “ay: 
Sarah Silvester to Francis Litchfield, Jr. with bed 89 24 
Ruth Damon to John Otis with bed 81 38 
Charles Barnes 7 to Joshua Bowker with clothes 59 24 
* Sarah Nick to Abigail Otis with bed 1.00 .66 
ch * Poll Griffin and child to Judith Clapp 4.37 1.32 
Hannah Young to Abigail Otis 95 39 
Thomas Coleman and wife 

to Thomas Cushing 1.50 Bes 
William Curtis to James Cudworth with bed ¥ fi 14 
Desire Vinal to Nathaniel Litchfield 40 44 
Deborah M. Nilley to Simeon Pincin with bed fs Fg 56 
Elijah Bryant 7 yrs? to Enoch Collamore, Jr. with clothes .27 ao 
Sarah Tower 9 yrs? to Chas. Totman _ with clothes fo Paw. 
Honor? Tower 81/2 yrs? to Samuel Randall with clothes .60 19 
Lucy Tower 7 yrs to Dimmock Bowker 13 25 
Deborah Barrell child to John Sampson with clothes? 89 19 
Anna Jacobs to Comelius Bates 1.33 1.42 
Note included indicating her care for 1818 was not the usual six months. 
John Whittaker 7 yrs? to Jacob Vinal with clothes 97 cao 
James Whittaker 4 yrs? to Jacob Vinal with clothers 97 .29 
Chlio Vinal to John Curtis with bed 1.00 89 
Mrs. Rebecca Cowin to Mis___ Litchfield with bed 1.25 1.39 
Chas. H_f?s?iddirs? to Reuben Sutton 2.97 1.18 
Chloe Tower to Wid. Lapham 2.70 .90 
Elisha Silvester and wife to Daniel Bowker 2.75 1.60 


Note included indicating their care for 1818 was not the usual six months. 


Sally Coleman to? 
Martin Tolman to? 


Stephen Damon? 
Elisa Grose? and/or 
Jotham 777? 


.70 June 11,1818 


.50 June 11,1818 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 1794-1818: Auctions, cont’d. 


Names of Auction Paupers and Bidders: 


1818 
Settlement Paupers 


William Curtis, [and children?], Portland, ME 
Elisha Sylvester, Lewiston, ME 

Aaron Merritt, Cambridge 

Joseph Ellis [Ells], Cambridge 

Abigail Comsett, Dedham 

Stephen Leavitt, Dedham. 

Anna Dunbar, Abington 

Thomas Bryant, Plymouth 

Mr. Randall and Zilpha Scott, Plymouth 
John Woodworth or Woodward, Plymouth 
John Colman, Chatham 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: 


Breakdown of Auctioned Pau 


Single Mothers 

Deborah Barrell and child, 1818, 
Elizabeth Breedon [Brown?], 1796, 1807, 
Rachel Briggs, 1812, 

Anna Cahale and Sally Kipps, 1794, 
Celia? 1794, 1807, 

Prudence Chamack, 1816, 

Abigaill Clapp and children, 1796, 
Eliza Clapp, 1807, 

Hepsibah Clapp, 1798, 

Peggy Clapp, Wid., with child, 1797, 
Chloe [Tower?] [Cuffee?], 1807, 

Sally Coleman, 1816, 

Deborah Cowin, Wid., [children?] 1798, 
Mrs. Rebecca Cowin, 1816, 

Peg Crimmis, 1807, 

Ruth Damon, 1816, 

Peg Demears, 1811, 

Wid. Fish, 1816, 

Bethiah Franey [nee Bourn 17817], 1800, 
Alice Freeman, Wid., 1811, 

Poll Gad, 1794, 1797, 1818, 

Mary Gannett [Matthew and child?], 1807, 
Poll Griffin and child, 1818, 

Sarah Haddam, 1812, 

Betty [Harpis?] 1807, 

Anna Jacobs, 1816, 

Mrs. Lambert, 1816, 

Nancy Leonard and child, 1794, 1812, 
Rachel Leonard and child, 1794, 1811, 
Lettice and child, 1794, 

Susanna Mann, 1812, 

Rhoda Morrice and children, 1796, 
Mary Mott, 1797, 

Nancy and child, 1794, 1816. 
Hopestill Nash, Wid., 1807, 1811, 
Mary Nash, Wid., 1807, 

Rachel Nick — Nickerson, 1794, 
Sarah Nickerson, 1816, 

Mrs. Palmer, 1812, 

Ruth Perry, 1801, 

Pink [?], 1796, 

June Prouty, 1812, 

Experience Randall, 1811, 

Rose, 1807. 

Silva, negro girl, 1794, Sylvia, 1796, 
Sarah Sylvester, 1816, 

Bathsheba Southworth, 1794, 

Huldah Southworth, 1816, 


Single Mothers, cont'd. 

Priscilla Sprague, 1807, 1812, 
Dolly Studley and child, 1796, 
Mary Studley, 1807, 1811, 
Susanna Studley & children, 1794, 
Susanna, negro woman, 1794, 
Tamer, Negro, 1797, 

Abigail Tolman [?], 1794, 

Trany, 1796, 

Deborah Villey, 1816, 

Chlo (sic?) Vinal, 1816, 

Desire Vinal, 1816, 

Mary Vinal, 1800, 

Hannah Wilson, 1796, 

Hannah Young, 1816, 

Sally Young and child, 1794, 1796, 1818. 


Widows 

Priscilla Bishop, 1794, 1818, 
Mary Corloo, 1794, 

Mrs. Rebecca Cowin, 1818, 
Mary Cudworth, 1794, 
Deborah Cowin 

Lucy L[?]Joper 1794, 

Anna Mott, 1794, 

Hannah Nash, 1794, 
Prudence Portroyal, 1812, 
Martha Prouty, 1794, 1801, 


Families Kept Together 
James Tower, wife and two children, 1794, 


Dwelley Clapp, 1794, 


Families Broken U 


Bamabus and Rhoda Morrice and two children, 


1794, 
Daniel Newell and wife, 1794, 


Couples 
Thomas Coleman and wife, 1818, 


Josiah Mann and wife, 1794, 
David Mann and wife, 1794, 
Elisha Silvester and wife, 1818, 
Michael Vickers and wife, 1794, 


APPENDICES: PART TWO:, cont'd. 
Breakdown of Auctioned Paupers 


Elizabeth Brown, 
Rose 

Mary Nash 

Sally Young 
Huldah Southworth 
Ruth Damon [?] 
Sarah Nick — NA 
Hannah Young [?] 
Desire vinal [?] 
Deborah Nilley [?] 
Anna Jacobs [?] 
Chlo Vinal [Sally Coleman [?] 
Chloe Tower [?] 


Single Men 
Robert Craige 


Solomon Lincoln 

David Jordan [?] 

Abraham Colden 
Nathaniel Fish [?] 
William Curtis [?] 
Charles ? 

Martin Tolman 


Freed African-Americans 
Abraham 

Lettis Barker 

Cato-Traney 

Celia 

Clapps 

Abraham Colden 
Freeman, Asher 

Griffin 

David Johnnson 

Kipps 

Leonard 

Lettis 

Nancy 

Nick-Nickerson 

Pink 

Nero Rider 

Silvia 

Susanna 

Gad Willis ( 


APPENDICES: PART TWO: 


Prices which the town paid for boarding paupers* 


1812 
#,Sex,Color Wkly Yrly 


1816 


#, Sex, Color 


1F-bl? 


1F 


*Source: Selectmen’s Account Books, STA. 


Wkly Yrly 
26. 
53.50 
.92 13. sick 
1.50 78. 
52. w/cl 
ie 17.16 
23 11.96 
1.20 50.40 sick 
1.99 108.48 w/cl. 
.89 46.28 
1.15 59. 
50 26. sick 
.29 15.08 
ahs 39. 
A. $2) 
.60 31.20 
14 1.26 9wks 
13: 
82 8.61 sick 
iy» 13. 
j te 52. 
1. 39. sick 
.83 11.19 sick 
24 12.48 
45 23.40 
38 19.76 wi/cl 
.60 31.20 
1.84 95.68 sick 
.07 3.64 
.94 48.88 
53 27.56 
.49 23.84 48 % wks 
1.08 56.16 sick 
50 26. w/cl. 
11.20 
29.50 7wks. 
1.50 60. 40 wks 


9.25 1042 wks 
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APPENDICES: PART TWO: ___ 
ANALYSIS of AUCTIONED PAUPERS, 1794-1818. 


5 aa 2 Ll a 
*ages 
URE a ee ee ee ee 
oh 5S ii Std 77h al 
20 = 43% 
12=4%  [4=9% [4=13% [0 | - Iv 38 i 3a ia 
= =2 


17- 21=45% | 9=29% 8 = 23% 12=26% | 11=24% | 12=25% 30% 
1 
: 


James Cole 
Noah 
Nichols 
Stephen 


Litchfield 


# Black 
Paupers 


Stephen 
Litchfield 


Stephen 
Corlew 


Jr. iil 
Abigail Otis 
Clapp Stephen 
Clapp 


William 


Names 
of 
Keepers 
3 
boarders 


Names 


of James 
Keepers | Luther 
4/5 Barrell 


Benjamin Charles 
Toetman 
boarders 


Highest | 6.6 9.0 9.50 $2wi/cloth. | $2w/cloth. | $2.09/cloth | $1.60 
Price — Bathsheba | Josiah Susanna Robert Robert Robert Elisha 
Name Southworth | Mann/wife | Studley/child | Craigie Craigie Craigie Silvester/wife 


0:5 $0.74 

John Daniel 

Nash Bryant til | Bishopa 
16 bo 


# Adult 11 = 25% 15- 15=48% 15=43% | 12=30% | 14=30% 21 = 44% 36% 
Single 16 = 33% 
Women+t 


# Adult 9=20% 6= 13% 4=13% 7=20% | 6-7= 8=17% 7 = 15% 
Single 17% 
Men 
OE Se ar ee 
Families 
Lo ee pee ea 


David, a 


|. Th ead 
Couples 


Source: Scituate Almshouse Records. 
* Numbers are for six months only. 
+ Includes widows. 
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Paupers Supported Out of Town: 1802 - 1818 


APPENDICES: PART TWO: . 
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Source: Scituate Almshouse Records. 
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by Donald Yates 


1640 — The early taverns were called 
ordinaries and were often located near the 
ferries. Early ordinaries were established 
for the pleasure of the town folks. They 
were social meeting places for conveying 
news and selling beer and liquor. 

There was a popular ordinary in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, that was a half-way house 
between Salem and Boston. The magis- 
trates stopped in frequently, on their 
various trips from court to court. Games 
were prohibited by the Puritan Magistrates. 
The town drunks were publicly punished 
by being thrown into the bilboes, (an iron 
bar with shackles to confine the feet), 
locked in the stocks, and beaten with a 
whip. 

1650 — Many New England taverns also 
served as meeting houses. Church 
councils had great influence on the activi- 
ties of the ordinaries. Frequently the ordi- 
nary was also used for religious services. 

Rum was produced in Barbados and in 
New England from imported molasses. It 
was also universally known as Kill-Devil. 
Early mixed rum drinks included toddy, 
sling, and grog. Calibogus was a blend of 
rum and beer. Mimbo was made from rum, 
water, and loaf sugar. 

1660 — Many early ordinaries were owned 
by women. Life was rugged, and many 
men died young, leaving their widows to 
carry on their business. Women were very 
competent and reliable in business affairs. 
1680 - Boston Judge Sewall enjoyed his 
home life. He was very kind to his 
fourteen children and his three wives. His 
nother-in-law was the richest lady in 
Boston. 

1693 — Clarks Inn was built in 1693 in 
Philadelphia. It was located near the State 
House, whose members often visited. 


Summer 2003 

William Penn often stayed for dinner 

and smoked his pipe on the porch. Clark’s 
signboard painting was of a coach and 
horses. A negative attribute was that he 
used a turnspit dog for roasting their meat. 
A very common but cruel practice. 
1700 — Boston’s population was nearing 
10,000 by this time. It had 34 ordinaries; 
four regular victaullers, 41 liquor retailers 
and a few sellers of cider. A young man 
was fined for throwing a beer pot at the 
maid. Being drunk was common. 

Flip was an American concoction. It 

was dearly loved in Colonial days. Flip 
was made in a large pewter pitcher, filled 
two-thirds full of strong beer, sweetened 
with molasses, and flavored with a gill of 
New England Rum. A red hot iron was 
taken from the fire and thrust into the flip, 
which gave it a burnt, bitter taste so dearly 
cherished. 
1710 — In Virginia there was no charge to 
any traveler for their hospitality and over- 
night stay. Tobacco was a commodity and 
used as a means of exchange. 

The Virginia magistrates limited the 
number of ordinaries to one at the court 
house and one at the wharf of each county. 
They were usually limited to selling beer 
and cider. 

1720 — The Virginia ordinaries had 
abundant supplies of liquor. They also 
had imported Malaga, Canary , and Madera 
wines. 

1725 — The Fountain Inn of Medford, 
Massachusetts had a unique charm all of 
its own. It was built in 1725 and had a 
perfect location. All of the carriage travel 
to and from Maine to Boston, Eastern New 
Hampshire, and Northern Massachusetts 
flowed along the main road through 
Medford. The Fountain Inn treated its 


Bottles and Extras 
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customers with the best food and lodging. 
The clients always remembered the 
Fountain Inn and planned to return in the 
near future. 

1730— Baltimore’s best tavern was the also 
called the Fountain Inn. It had an English 
Style courtyard, and its interior was well 
furnished. Many of the early taverns have 
vanished due to harsh weather and poor 
roofing material. This was a very sad situ- 
ation, considering the thousands of hours 
of labor that went into building each one. 
1740 — Each town elected its selectmen and 
they conducted town meetings within their 
taverns. Gloucester, Massachusetts had 
five selectmen in 1744 and their annual 
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salary was five dollars. 
1750 — Tea and coffee came into general 
use during the same period. Coffee houses 
were popping up everywhere. People 
loved the odor of roasting coffee beans. 
One of the most notable establishments 
was the Boston Exchange Coffee House. 
It was a frightening seven stories high. 
They kept a register of marine news, ship 
arrivals, departures; and many prominent 
naval officers were registered there. Presi- 
dent Monroe stayed there in 1817. 


The tavern of the Moravian settlement 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania was called 


Summer 2003 
“The Tavern Behind Nazareth.” It was a 
substantial brick structure. In 1754, 
under its first owner, Josiah Schaub, a 
cooper, and his wife, Mary, it carried a 
signboard with a large rose. It was 
afterwards known as The Rose. 

William Penn owned the land and 
charged the owners one red rose each year 
as payment. 

Abbott’s Tavern in Holden, Massachu- 
setts was built in 1763, and was owned by 
three family generations of Abbotts. Their 
famous flip was known throughout the 
colonies, for its superior flavor and 
character. Most New England homes had 
their own loggerhead hung next to the 
fireplace ready for heating, and plunging 
into the next pitcher of flip. 

Rum Punch was quite popular through- 
out New England and Virginia. It was 
made with oranges, lemons, limes, and 
pineapples, and a dash of rum. Sister 
Brandish of Harvard College baked home- 
made bread, and brewed her own beer. 
Good stuff!!! 

Many colonial taverns had their own 
specialty small beers. The residents 
brewed sassafras, birch, and spruce beers. 
They boiled roots and herbs with 
pumpkins and apple parings, and added 
sweeteners, such as maple syrup and 
molasses. 

In England, the early Celts made and 
drank mead and cider. Wild honey and 
apple trees were plentiful. 

Mead and Metheglin of fermented 

honey and herbs, has been made all over 
the world. They were both popular in En- 
gland. 
1770 — The town selectmen of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts met at the Blue Anchor Tav- 
ern, and enjoyed dinner and drink. Drinks 
included Flip, Wine, and Punch. 

Ordination of 
new ministers was 
an occasion of 
great celebration, 
and they took 
place in the local 
tavern. At one 
Hartford Ordina- 
tion, 24 people 
had dinner plus 
four bowls of 
toddy, 20 bowls of 
punch; five mugs 
of flip; 12 quarts 
of wine; three 
bottles of bitters; 
and 5 segars. 
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They did not have much room for food. 

The Cromwell’s Head Tavern of 
Boston was owned by the Bracket Family. 
It was a high class hotel and they served 
wine, punch, porter, and liquor. A 
Virginian, George Washington stayed at the 
Cromwell and conferred with Governor 
Shirley on military activities. 
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1780 — Philadelphia experienced rapid 
growth after the Revolution. They had 
many taverns and visitors, and new 
immigrants. 

1790 — One fourth of the buildings in New 
Amsterdam — New York — were taverns, 
for the sale of beer brandy and tobacco. 
Early taverns had British sign boards. 
1800 — The City Hotel on Broadway in 
New York City was one of the largest 
hotels. It was a warm, welcome place. The 
dining room was spacious and was 
occupied by well-trained waiters. It also 
boasted a lady’s dining room for concerts, 
dances, and lectures. 

The New York Tavern — Black Horse, 

was famous for its Todd drinks, which were 
mainly made from West India rum. 
1810 — Each tavern had a taproom, which 
was its largest room. They had a great fire- 
place, bare floors, chairs, and a writing 
desk for conducting business. The bar was 
of ornate wooden construction. 

The lamp-lighter or night watchman 
went about his established rounds in many 
colonial towns, and called out the time and 
the weather. He carried a lantern and a 
staff, telling late comers that it is time to 
go home. 

Englishman, John Melish, often praised 

e taverns of New York State. John noted 
that even in the backwoods at Little Falls, 
New York, breakfast tables included: table- 
cloth, tea tray, teapot, milk-pot, bowls, 
cups, sugar tongs, teaspoons, casters, 
plates, knives, forks, tea, sugar, cream, 
bread, butter, steak, eggs, cheese, potatoes, 
beets, salt, vinegar, and pepper, and all for 
twenty-five cents. 

Turtle was also a prized meat. All of 
the ships that sailed to the Caribbean were 
expected to bring home sea turtles for a 
feast. Turtles were considered an elegant 
gift. A keg of limes was usually brought 
from the same trip. 

At the Mendenhall Ferry Tavern, near 
Philadelphia, catfish and waffles were a 
very popular combination. 

Metheglin was one of the favorite 
drinks of the American colonies. It wasa 
favorite of Kentucky for over a hundred 
years. In Virginia, large plantations of 
honey locust trees were planted for the 
sweet beans. The beans were ground and 
mixed with honey, and fermented. 

Cider became plentiful in New England 
and many folk switched from beer to apple 
cider. Cider was consumed by all ages; 
even though it contained alcohol. 

The tedious cider making process 


Summer 2003 

consisted of crushing apples in wooden 
mortars. This pomace was pressed in 
baskets. Primitive cider mills with a spring 
board and heavy maul crushed the apples 
ina hollowed log. Cider presses were later 
developed to meet the demand. The horse 
press was used in 1749 in the Hudson 
Valley. Cider was often mixed with rum, 
forming many of the most intoxicating, yet 
popular colonial drinks. Cider Royal was 
made by boiling four barrels into one. 

A summer drink called Beverage was 
made from water, ginger, and molasses. 

Ebulum was made from the juice of 
elderberries, sweetened and spiced. 

Sack was a sweet wine of the sherry 
family. Sack-Posset , the drink of brides, 
was made from wine, rum, eggs, milk, and 
nutmeg. Sober brides were hard to find. 

Negus, a pleasant wine punch, invented 
in the 1800’s, by Colonel Negus, was 
improved by grating a fresh nutmeg. 

Perry was made in the same manner as 
cider, only pears were used instead of 
apples. 

English Ginger Beer was made from 
ginger, lemons, brown sugar or honey, and 
cream of tartar. It was brewed and 
fermented with yeast. 

1819 - Hop Beer was identical to ginger 
beer, with the addition of hops. 

1846 - Lemon Beer was very popular, and 
was identical to ginger beer, with the 
addition of a few more lemons. 

1869 - Philadelphia Beer was identical to 
ginger beer just with a fancy name. 

1869 - Spring Beer was brewed root beer 
made from sweet fern, sarsaparilla, 
wintergreen, sassafras, and prince’s pine. 
This was made in 1846. 

Spruce Beer, another root beer, was 
brewed with molasses, essence of spruce, 
sugar and yeast. 

1850 - Ginger Pop - was identical to 
ginger beer, only the term Pop was used to 


To contact the author: 


Donald Yates 
8300 River Comers Rd 
Homerville, OH 44235 
Phone: 330) 625-1025 fg 


Bottles and Extras 
imply a soft drink for the Temperance 
Movement, even though it was brewed 
identical to ginger beer using yeast and 
sugar. 

Root Beer was brewed from natural 
ingredients — hops, burdock, yellow dock, 
sarsapanilla, dandelion, and spikenard, plus 
oils of spruce and sassafras. “What’s 
Updock?” 

Other interesting early beverages 
included: Ratafia, Syllabus, Bishop, 
Cardinal, Tabourney, and Elixir. 

New England taverns were famous for 
their sign boards. The signs were 
constructed of various materials such as: 
painted carved wood, hand-carved stone, 
molded from terra-cotta and plaster; also 
forged from brass and cast iron. 

Some of the notable sign boards in 
Boston included: The Golden Ball of 
Goldsmith, Daniel Parker. A famous 
lemon trader, John Crosby, had his sign 
painted as a basket of lemons. A nautical 
instrument shop in Boston had a carved 
figure of a sailor with a cocked hat, blue 
coat, short breeches, holding a quadrant 
instrument in his hand. 

Another favorite subject for sign boards 
was Indian Chiefs. Notable ones included 
the Stickney Tavern of Concord, New 
Hampshire; and the Wells Tavern of Con- 
cord. 

Dedham, Massachusetts had a famous 
hostelry in 1700, which had a sigh-board: 
Lieutenant Joshua Fisher, Apothecary, 
Surveyor, and Innkeeper. 

All of the planning and operations of 
the Revolutionary War were conducted in 
the taverns, away from the British. By 
1768, the Sons of Liberty were organized 
and advocating Union. 

Reference: 
STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS; 
Alice Morse Earle; 1900; The Macmillan 
Co.; New York, New York. 
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APPENDICES: PART THREE: Almshouse: 1824-1836 


1. Overseers — Wardens 
2. Residents 
3. Analysis of Residents 


The Almshouse in Norwell Center 


All histories of Norwell include references to the almshouse in Norwell 


enter. But most people have never heard of that building and don’t 
know what purpose it served. The following ts a primer on almshouses, 


‘in general, and our town’s almshouse, in particular. 


by Pattie Hainer, Society Member 


Tt all started with a cow. 


“In 1624, secretary for the Merchant 
Adventurers, James Sherley of 


Scituate, sent the inhabitants of the 


Plymouth Colony one red heifer ‘to 
begin a stock for the poor’.” 


Pauper Auctions 


By 1799, the town of Scituate felt there 
were too many poor residents and, as 
was the sad practice in these times, the 
selectmen started auctioning off the 
poor residents to the highest bidders. 
The auctions were usually conducted 
after town meeting at a local tavern, 
and the town paid for whatever drinks 
selectmen wanted to imbibe while 
doing their duty. 


Joshua Bryant’s Tavernonthe  F 
7} corner of Lincoln and Grove Streets © 
‘One of the taverns was Joshua 
Bryant’s at the corner of Lincoln and 
Grove Streets where “a large swinging 
sign with a black horse announced 


> 99 


‘Entertainment for Man and Beast’. 


Almshouse 


In 1820, the town of Scituate (Norwell 
was part of Scituate at this time) 


opened its first almshouse for care of 
the poor. 


“Americans built more almshouses in 
the decades after the Revolutionary 
War... when auctioning off paupers 
became too costly and inefficient... 
and Massachusetts had more than 
any other state...”. 


A house owned by William James, 
a highway surveyor, selectman, and 


representative to the General Court, 


was purchased for $1,100, and the 
town promptly spent almost as much 
again to remodel it. 


When the almshouse first opened, 
a total of 47 paupers’ were 
accommodated—72 percent of whom 
were women and children. Soon after 
it opened, the facility was burnt to the 
ground by an enraged John Woodward, 
whose wife and children were being 
sheltered there. 
sentenced to 99 years in jail for his 
crime. 


A new expanded facility was built at 
the same location, including a barn 
and a “prison house.” 


Historian Joseph Merritt recalled 
the almshouse: “During this long 
period of years, the old house knew 
many_a heartache, of people who were 


obliged to go there and on the other 


Norwell Center in the late 1800s, 
looking down Main Street toward 
Scituate. Using the Civil War 
Monument as a point of reference, 
the almshouse was located on the 
site of the Cushing Center. 


a dbetipas cit acs ziecaaataes 
eabieahctsse cee 2 % 
‘, ‘ a3 


Woodward was. 


Coil 


hand many found a comfortable and 
pleasant home in which to end their 
days. ...[T]he old men used to smoke 
and swap yarns ... earning a little 
money picking oakum ... a little man 


cobbled shoes for the village people.” 


Oakum Picking 


One source of income for the facility 
was money earned by inmates who 
picked oakum, a hemp material used 
to seal cracks in ship hulls. The job 
was to remove debris so the oakum 
could be reused. About twelve paupers 


abil 


Women picking oakum 
‘in a workhouse 


each year worked at the chore. Those 
who fulfilled their work assignments 
were given one day off away from the 
almshouse every four weeks. Inmates 
earned approximately two cents per 
pound for their picking, which was 
then used to defray the cost of their 
care. 


E. Weston and Son 


One business to which the town may 
have sold some oakum was E. Weston 
and Son in Duxbury, which made this 


request in 1843: 


(continued on page 5) 
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Almshouse, conrp 


“If you have oakum to sell from your 
Alms House this year, I wish you 
would write me as I shall be under 
the necessity of engaging some 
soon. Please to state what amount 
you shall probably have to dispose 
of, the price, and how soon you can 
deliver it.” 


Stables 


The town also covered its welfare 
budget by selling off other products 
from the almshouse such as butter, 
candles, lard, tallow, pork, beef, and 
hides. But on November 14, 1831, the 
town voted to sell the old barn which 
housed the enterprises and to build a 
new one. Once built, the town rented 
out the new barn to a stage coach 
company to help defray expenses. 
“Inmates” of the almshouse took care 
of the horses. 


Home Aid 


By 1849 the town had been operating 
the almshouse for 31 years. The 
numbers of poor had not changed much 
with a total of 42 people receiving aid 
in 1849 compared with 46 in 1818. In 
keeping with national.trends in care of 
the poor, the town started supporting 
them in their own homes. The decision 
was largely influenced by the budget. 
It cost the town three times less money 
to care for the poor in private homes 
_ than it did in the almshouse. 


Grandison Daughters 


Three of the women who were 
sheltered in the almshouse over the 
years were Mary, Harriet, and Abigail 
Grandison, who were close to or in 
their fifties when they were forced to 
move from their home off what is now 
Mt. Blue Street. 


Daughters of Charles and Harriet 
Grandison, they were extremely 
disabled. “... one was born blind, 
another deaf and dumb and the other 
became blind.” 


So their father, the grandson of slaves 
who lived on Cuffee’s Lane, deeded 
the family farm to the town to ‘cover 
the cost of his daughters’ care when he 
and his wife died. 


' Norwell Center (circa 1920s) on Memorial Day. 
Note the almshouse, with its four chimneys, 
and the “new” barn for horses and coaches. | 


Harriet is noted in records as being a 
seamstress, and Abigail as someone | 
who worked “stitching.” No mention | 
is made of what work Mary may have 
done. 


Charles and his wife had both died by 
1881, so the town sold their 34 acre 
farm for $1,600 and their daughters 
moved to the almshouse. Harriet, 
age 50, died four years later in 1885. 
“Abby,” the youngest, “lived for many 
years” after that. No record was found 
of the death of Mary. 


As historian Merritt recalled: 


wake up 
the farm 


Saturday, May fi" 
&:00 - 11:30 am 


“Like many of the white families 
prominent in Colonial days, the 
name Grandison has ceased to be 
known in this town...” . 


This beautiful, hand-sewn table 
runner was found in a closet at the fs. 
Jacobs Farmhouse withanote {ff 
saying: “Made by Abby Grandison {J 
of Mount Blue Street when she Bg 
1 lived in the almshouse, circa 1900.” [B3} 
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APPENDICES: PART THREE : 1824-1836 
Almshouse: Overseers; Wardens 


f the Almshous 


1818 Aug. Jesse Dunbar 

Augustus Clapp 

Paul Merritt 

Rowland Litchfield 

Cushing Otis 

Chris... Cushing. 

Micah Stetson 

Samuel Waterman 

Ichabod P. Jacobs 

Elijah Turner 

[All the above were the first overseers of the almshouse. (C-8B Town Meeting Minutes. 
STA) 
1821 Warren Silvester O of Alms. 
1826 Edward F. Jacobs [Esq?] O of P and O of Alms. 
1827 Ebenezer Bailey [Almshouse study committee?] 
1828 William James 


Almshouse Wardens 


Other wardens were: 
John Stetson 
Laban Sprague 
Mellen Minot 
George Beasley 
Oscar Heaiey 
Stephen Benson 
Jairus M. Healey 
Frank Goodwin 
Charles H. Williston 
Orlando H. Lake 


CC Atlinenn 
es 


George B. Rolfe 
Francis L. Smith 
James H. Pinkham 
Capt. Charles E. Curtis 
John G. Gardner 

John F. Wilder 

A. C. Chisholm 

Edwin F. Harris 

Albert Merritt 


APPENDICES: PART THREE: 1824-1836 


Almshouse Residents: Names, Ages, Color, and Number of Weeks Spent 


1824 1827 1830 1833 1836 
AWm Curtis 52 AS2 AS2 AS2 A52 
AEliz. Brown 52 
Ach. * Poll Gad’s child 52 
Desire Pirce? 52 
A * Pink 52 
A * Rose 30 
A* Poll Griffin 52 A*52 A*52 A*52 A*52 
A* David Griffin 52 
A Sally Coleman 52 A52 A52 A52 
A Debby McNelly 52 A52 A52 A52 A52 
A Mary Nash 52 52 
Israel Cowing 31 12 
Sarah Gray 52 l 
Molly Gray 52 16 
Mary Ann ??? 14 
A Nathaniel Fish 52 A52 A52 
Lendall Douglas 52 52 52 52 52 
_ Harriet Tue $2 *43 
ch 8yrs Warren Hatch 52 [Milram?] 06 
ch6yrs George Hatch 52 
Alice Tue 52 “Sz *52 ie ¥ sa We 
Silus Litchfield 52 52 52 52 52 
A Pris. Bishop 52 A52 A52 A52 A52 
Abigail Wilson 52 52 52 52 
A * Ziphia Scott 52 A*52 A*52 A*52 A*52 
. Elijah Gould 52 Elisha 52 
Rebecca Hyland 16 
Richard [?] 40 
George Jacobs? Jordan? 
52 
John Whitcom 52 52 52 52 43 
Charles Cowing 7 
Sarah Stetson 51 18+1 
Deborah Litchfield 
52 
David Litchfield 52 
Temprance Litchfield 
52 
ch 5 yrs Mary Litchfield 52 
Peleg Jordan 52 52 52 52 52 
* Hamilton Tue 52 e572, H. $32 
* Thirza Freeman 47 we! $52 752 *52 
Zilpha Mann 52 52 52 52 52 
ch 4 yrs Moses Stetson 52 ch 52 M.W. ch 52 
ch 3 yrs Lucy Mann 52 52 52 
ch2 yrs RebeccaMann 24 
A Chloe ?? 52 Tower A52 A52 A52 A52 
* Lydia Silvester 4 
Daniel Merritt 52 52 52 52 
Robert Pierce 52 4+38 52 
* Benj. Brooker 4 ys F52 2 735 


Caleb Torrey 49 
Hannah Torrey 49 
James Grumsby 7 
? Fowler l 
John Bowker I 


APPENDICES: PART THREE: 1824-1836, cont'd. 
Almshouse Residents: Names, Ages, Color, and Number of Weeks Spent 


1824 1827 1830 1833 1836 
Christopher Stetson 

24 
Henry Waterman 11 52 52 52 52 


ch 8 yrs Lydia Studley 8 
ch 6 yrs Lucy Studley 8 
* Perez Freeman 5 
* Howard Freeman 5 


* Samuel Freeman 5 52 
ch 9yrs Elizabeth Eells 52 ch52 ch52 52 
ch 7yrs Joseph Studley 43 
Abigail Sprague 52 ae 52 0 ¥ 
* Dinah Freeman 43 
Eunice Jordan 52 52 
ch* Alice Tue child 52 
* Betsy Freeman 15 *14 
ch * Eliz. Freeman 15 Eliz. G.* ch 18-4 
A Abraham Northey 
52 AS2 AS2 
A James Tower 14 A29 A29-4 A26 
A Sarah Tower 15 A29 A52 A26 
Robert Northey 52 52 
Lothrup Litchfield 
52 52 
Thomas Nash 52 52 ay: 
Job Cowing 52 52 oe 
A Deborah Cowing 52 A52 


Sally Clapp 20 
Zilphia Whitcomb 
52 52 52 
* Jeremiah Gunderway 
343 
Mary Patten 2 
Elisha Silvester 9 
Francis Robbins 3 


Priscilla Clapp 24 49 
ch Priscilla Clapp child 
24 child 42 
David Stoddard 22 52 
* David Tue 9 
Paul Jenkins 8 Mr[?] 52 52 


ch 3yrs Albert [G?] Clapp 
7 


A Albert Clapp i 
Betsy Gannett 7 Bo 2? 
ch Betsy child 7 
Lucy [G?] Damon 
5 
Rebecca Clapp 2 
A Jonathan Vinal 18 A7-2 
Stanton [?] James 52 
Edward Eells 52 


E. Ewell 52 Eliz. 52 52 
A Sally Young 52 
R. [?] Do fe 
Deborah D[welley?] 
a7 


[Mr.?] [P.?] Clapp52 Priscilla 35-6 


APPENDICES: PART THREE: 1824-1 cont'd. 
Almshouse Residents: Names, Ages, Color, and Number of Weeks Spent 


1830 1833 1836 
ch 3yrs Joseph Clapp 52 ch 35-6 
Jared Do 7? 
Edward Mann 52 52 Edmun 52 
* Susan London 52 
E.[?]Dunphe 52 52 
John Damon 52 
*Alice Freeman 9 gees Olive* 26 
Susan Dunphe 8 
P. Studley 4 
John Brown wife and 
ch child 11 
ch Z.Mannchild 2 
[T?] [J?] P. Collier 
4 
[T?] Mann 52 
* Lemuel Freeman 52 *37 2 
C. [Pioss?] 7 
Lucy Prouty 43 
A.H. Do 52 
[T?] [S?] Do 52 
[T?] Barrell 2 
ch A. Bowker and child 
4 
Sarah Dwelley 18 
* Rachel D[welley?] 
18 
A. Litchfield 12 
E. Dwelley[?] 15 
A Josiah Mann 52 
Almira Prouty 52 
Julia Prouty a2 
A Josiah Mann, Jr. 52 
Mary Hollowell 52 
Samuel Northey 52 
Elinor Northey 52 
Edward Northey 52 
Phileas Northey 52 
Andrew Northey 52 
Fanny Collier 52 
Elizabeth Ellms 52 
Robert Purir? 9-6 
Jesse Prouty 15-1 
Betsy Prouty 6-5 
Jared H. Gannett 6-5 
James Coleman 1-1 
Harriot Mann and children 
67-5 
Chi? Briggs 5 
Jotham Wade? 32-6 
Lucy Northey 2-5 
Stephen Totman 2-0 
Nathaniel Mann 12-0 
John Crandal 7-0 
Chr? Mann 52 
Eliza Choffe? 13 
Sarah Hatch 31% 


APPENDICES: PART THREE: 1824-1836, contd. 


Almshouse_ Residents: Names, Ages, Color, and Number of Weeks Spent 


1836 


Hannah Damon 7 
Lydia Barrell Oo" 
Jas. Elies Barrell 2 “% 
Chr. Barrell on 
John H? Barrell 0? 6?** 
Martha J. Barrell 6? ** 
Sarah Latham 6 
Stephen Mott 22 

* Clarissa D. Winslow 

11 

Edward Cushing 4 
Ruth Ryan 4 


Source: Town of Scituate Almshouse Records, Accounts Folder, Box 4 of 4. 
Key: 

A Almshouse inmates who were also auctioned paupers. 

* Known persons of color. 

+ No inmate lists extant after 1836 

** Original number marked over. 


APPENDICES: PART FOUR Home Aid: 1850-1900 


1. South Scituate Map 
2. Norwell Map 

3. Vagrants Chart 

4. Buried Paupers 
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APPENDICES: PART FIVE: 
Vagrants: 1864-1899 


Source: Scituate Almshouse Records. 
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Buri the Town; Funerals. 


Nancy Comsitt 1801 

Elizabeth Breedon-Brown 1803 
Charles, Negroman 1809? 1819? 
Cuffee Freeman? 1810 

Joshua Freeman 1810 

Lucretia Gad 1815 

Zacheus Lambert 1816 
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